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Notes of the Week 


200,000 soldiers of the Stahlhelm organisation, 
triumphantly reviewed on the Tempelhof plain out- 
side Berlin, where of old the Kaiser 


Pana used to review his Guards, give 
tee 

answer 

swer enough, and more than 


enough, to those in England who 
have tried to maintain that Germany is a poor, 
friendless, peaceloving country to help whom 
should be the main object of those she attacked 
eighteen years ago. The Stahlhelm review was 
conducted by the ever-green Field Marshal von 
Mackensen, who directed the Central Empire drive 
through Galicia in 1915 and smashed Roumania. 
There were present the German Chancellor, Herr 
von Papen, turned out of America while that 
country was still ‘‘ too proud to fight,’’ Baron von 
Neurath, former German ambassador in London 
and now Minister of Foreign Affairs, General von 
Schleicher, head of Germany’s overt army, while 
the more limited festival on the eve in the Berlin 
stadium before a public of merely 75,000 was 
graced by the ex-Crown Prince and half a dozen 
other members of formerly reigning German 
families. It was the biggest demonstration of its 
kind ever held, it gave rise to overwhelming 
enthusiasm, and it was officially patronised by the 
German government. 


No mistake could be more inept, and none more 
dangerous, than to suppose that the display of this 


F formidable army—probably two- 
or thirds of its ent fighti 
Application 


many’s internal politics alone. 
True, it was a monarchist demonstration, and it 
may be said with some justification that it matters 
little to us whether the head of the German State 
be President Field Marshal von Hindenburg or a 
crowned member of the Hohenzollern family. It is 
also true that the monarchist movement, despite 
last Sunday’s advertisement, is unlikely to be 
pushed to its conclusion yet awhile, probably in- 
deed not until after the death of William II whose 
record and personal unpopularity would handicap a 

restoration at the outset. 

** 

* 
But the Steel Helmet apotheosis is far more than 
that. To the number of flags, each representing a 
group from a different place in 
Germany, eighty had been added 
since the last Stahlhelm muster. 
making over 6,000 in all. The flag is the old 
German Black-White-Red, and each carries a 
streamer of black not to be removed till Germany 
shall have been ‘‘ freed.’’ Herein lies the real point 
of the show. This powerful and trained organisa- 
tion, whose members pledged themselves in a 
mighty oath issuing from 197,000 throats to fight 
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unswervingly against ‘‘ internationalism and 
pacifism,’’ is the spearpoint of German determina- 
tion to reverse the decision of 1918 and restore the 
former position of Germany as dominant power on 
the Continent. The modern meaning of ‘‘Freiheit’’ 
in German mouths is the possession once more of 
the territory lost in the Great War and the power 
again to strike for the hegemony of Europe. 


* * 
* 


Anyone who, after the Stahlhelm parade and the 

German government’s demand for equality in 

armaments, does not see this, must 

be of congenitally blind intelligence. 

None can now continue to believe 

in the legend of a ‘* moderate ”’ 

Germany that can be led by concessions into the 

path of friendship and peace. All legitimate con- 

cessions, and perhaps more than all, have already 

been made: the present situation is the result. 

The platform of the Papen-Schleicher government 

and of the Stahlhelm, as far as foreign policy goes, 

is that of the entire German nation. To pretend the 

contrary is totally ridiculous. What we have to do 
is to face the situation. 


* * 
* 


It is equally ridiculous to suppose that the 
situation can be met with ideas such as those con- 
tained in an evidently inspired 
message from Washington, to the 
effect that the U.S. will not 
countenance Germany’s rearming,,. but will insist on 
other nations rigidly cutting down their armaments. 
Germany will rearm, whether we countenance her 
doing so or not: indeéd to a substantial extent 
she has already rearmed. The only question is 
whether, by deliberate encouragement or by 
negligence, we shall allow her to use her force 
even now in the remaking for the ends she 
proposes. 


Vain 
Counsels 


** 
* 


If it be asked how a powerful country can be pre- 
vented from doing a thing on which its rulers have 
have set their mind, the answer is 
The that it is not at all difficult. In 1875 
seg Queen Victoria prevented Germany 
from making war for a second time 
on France, by letting the German Emperor know 
that at the side of France he would find England. 
In 1914 it is very arguable that war would have 
been avoided had the German government been 
convinced to the same effect. It was in fact con- 
vinced to the contrary and war took place. If now 
Germany were convinced that in attempting 
forcibly to overthrow the settlement of 1919 she 
would have again to meet the might of Great 
Britain, it is hardly possible but that she would 
recoil, 


We make no apology for treating this subject 
at length. During the last two months its urgency 
has been frequently brought before readers of the 
Saturday Review, and our warnings are seen to 
have been justified by the event. England jg 
approaching the most important turning point in 
her life since 1914. The stake for us is not 
whether to reap this or that profit, or be friendly 
with this or that nation. It is whether we are will. 


ing to forego all that we fought through four bitter 
years to win. 


The Far Eastern Question is so far from us that 
the man in the street may be pardoned for for. 
getting all about it save when some 
a piece of more than usually startling 
news puts it once more on the front 
page. Yet, far away as are China and Japan, what 
happens there is as vital to the British Empire as 
any Imperial conference, for thereon hangs, not 
only the future of the vast British capital invested 
in China, but, what is far more important, the peace 
of India and the prestige of Great Britain through. 
out the world. 


Two events of this last week must be fraught with 
grave consequence. One is the signature of the 
report made by the Commission of Enquiry 
appointed last year by the League of Nations to 
proceed to Manchuria. This commission, generally 
known as the Lytton commission from the fact of 
its chairman being the Earl of Lytton, is under 
stood to have reported favourably to China and 
unfavourably to Japan. Such understanding is 
often proved, when documents are published, to 
be as lying as the jade rumour ; nevertheless in the 
present case the suggestion is not improbable. If 
the fact be so, then the Lytton commission will 
have done a signal disservice to the League of 
Nations, to this country, and also to France, which 
by her possessions in Indo-China is as much an 
interested party as ourselves. 


* % 
* 


The disservice to the League is direct, for the 
almost inevitable result will be the withdrawal 2 
. Japan from that body. This wi 
a be entirely the fault of the Council 
of the League, which went bald- 
headed into the tangle at the instigation of astutely 
polyglot representatives of Nankin in Europe and 
America, many of whom, be it said in passing, 
have spent most of their lives out of China. They 
were assisted by a Chinamaniac (not in the sense 
of porcelain) at the late M. Briand’s elbow, and by 
a fallacious desire of the League’s permanent 
officials to regain by a fine stroke in the East the 
prestige they felt they were losing in the West. 
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Stroke, indeed, there has been, but one that may 
menace the League itself with paralysis. Whatever 


- leagues and commissions may say, 
What is 7 Japan’s rights in Manchuria are 
Manchuria solid, China’s as drifting as moun- 
tain mist. Manchuria was never Chinese; in fact, 
the Chinese built their Great Wall to keep the 
Manchus out. The Manchus were not kept out, 
but abandoned Manchuria and were in the end 
totally absorbed by China. Until the Japanese 
pushed up from Korea to secure their hinterland, 
the population of Manchuria was no more than a 
few hundred thousand nomadic tribesmen. 


With the advent of Japanese order and of the 
railways the picture changed, and Manchuria now 
holds over 30 millions, mostly Chinese tillers of the 
soil who have fled the region of Chinese War Lords 
to obtain peace and protection at the hands of 
strangers. The attempt of Chinese politicians to 
get back a land that was never Chinese is a bare- 
faced bluff put up in the hope of grabbing the fruits 
of Japanese industry. 


* * 
* 


The second event of the week referred to is the 
semi-official news that Japan will before Sept. 15 
recognise the new State of 
Answer, Manchuria, henceforth to be known 
Manchukuo as Manchukuo, which is its own 
foundation. This means, what was 
indeed evident before, that Japan will stick where 
she is, a fact the more patent from her plans for a 
new harbour in Korea, to be finished two years 
hence, that is to compete with Vladivostok. Japan’s 
position being flouted, as is supposed, by the 
League of Nations, she will leave the League, 
which will then be without any serious basis in 
the Far East at all. 


Japan will certainly not be deterred by threats 
in American newspapers of ‘“‘ finding herself 
divorced from world opinion; ’’ the Soviets have 
already shown that they recoil from a contest ; and 
no one else can do more than buzz. 


Great Britain’s interests will be indirectly, but 
severely, damaged by the yet wider divergence 
threatened between her and Japan which began 
with our refusal not to renew the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance after the war. The want of a reliable ally 
in the East has already helped to undermine our 
position in the face of revolutionary propaganda in 
China and India. To put ourselves definitely in 
the opposite camp from Japan would be an act of 
lamentable want of foresight for which we may pay 
extremely dear. 


The capture of an English man and woman this 
week by Chinese bandits on the Newchwang race- 
course is vivid evidence of the need of a strong 
hand in Manchuria. These bandits, who have 

ome a serious menace, are either disbanded 
Chinese soldiers or else Chinese irregulars dis- 


guised as bandits, and in either case used as a 
weapon by governments and generals in China in 
their attempt to break down Japanese control in 
Manchuria. 

** 

* 

By its return to the practice of shooting or im- 
prisoning persons guilty of the heinous crime of 
ais selling food the Ogpu is merely 

Might Have justifying its descent from the 
“= mM€8 Cheka, whose name was short for 

‘* The Extraordinary Commission 
for Struggle with Counter-revolution and Specula- 
tion.”” Down to the Nep epoch, i.e., Lenin’s New 
Economic policy, speculation often meant buying 
or selling food, since to do so obstructed the 
Bolshevik aim of starving the educated classes. 
Now such dealings have become a crime again, 
because for anyone to obtain food otherwise than 
through official channels threatens the Soviet 
monopoly of food production and distribution on 
which the success of the tottering Five Year Plan 
depends. 


To what point terror as a buttress to such a 
system, the object of which is not economic but 
political and its methods flatly counter to all sane 
economy, can triumph, we may learn within a year 
or two. The most significant fact is perhaps this : 
food difficulties have become so acute in Russia 
that the foreign newspaper correspondents, hitherto 
a privileged class, are now rationed and in receipt 
of quite insufficient supplies. Let those who have 
lived on, per month, the following quantities or less, 
testify : 15 lbs. of poor meat, 6 Ibs. of sugar, 6 Ibs. 
of fish, poor too, one may be sure, 6 Ibs. of flour, 
® Ibs. of butter, 4 ozs. of tea, and 2 Ibs. of soap. 
If those to whom the Soviets look for distribution 
of news abroad are reduced to such discomfort, 
what must the native population endure ? 


It looks as if Mr. Bechhofer Roberts, in his 
brilliant fantasy, published only the other day in 
the Saturday Review, had drawn a shaft better than 
he knew. Blackberrying may yet come to be a 
crime against the Soviet State and—who knows ?— 
a serious cause of its downfall. 


** 


More Conferences! The Indian cannot even 
decide how many votes should go to the Hindu 
and how many to the Mussulman. 

oe Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has had to 

do that for him. But this fact 

awakens no misgivings whether he can rule India 
with success. All that remain are a few trifles. 
There is the construction of an Army capable of 
meeting Russia or Japan in the field. There is the 
necessary scaling down of the standard of admini- 
stration so that the machine will function without 
European assistance. There is the working into a 
single central government of half a dozen British 
provinces complete with a brand new democratic 
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parliamentary constitution, together with the 
absolute, if patriarchal, sway of a hundred 
Maharajas. These problems are child’s play to a 
Round Table Conference. The fact that two have 
failed is surely proof enough that the third will 


succeed ! 


* * 
* 


Why does the Indian Liberal agree to come to 
London for yet another Conference? Did he not 
spew Sir Samuel Hoare out of his 
mouth only a few weeks ago? Is it 
the absence of publicity ? The fixed 
agenda? No. The answer is not 
obvious except to those who know the politically 
minded Indian well. Vanity is three parts of his 
composition. (Dare we generalise, and suggest 
that, even in Europe, without vanity there would 
be few politicians ?) Now, at the first Conference, 
Gandhi held the limelight. The Liberal felt him- 
self eclipsed. This time the revered leader is in 
gaol, and Mr. Tej Bahadur Sapru will shine out 
over London with undimmed splendour. 


Politics 
and 
Vanity 


* * 
* 


The Saturday Review this week introduces a new 
City feature which it confidently hopes will be of 
extreme value to its readers. It is 
Gj Our contributed by Mr. C. J. Hamilton, 
ity Page 
a_ well-known commentator on 
financial and economic subjects, who has had a wide 
experience of the subjects with which he deals and 
whose advice is widely sought for. In his younger 
days he was head of the University of Commerce 
in South Wales, lectured in connection with the 
Economic Tripos at Cambridge, and was after- 
wards lecturer of the Dunkin Foundation at Oxford. 
He became Minto Professor of Economics at the 
University of Calcutta, and made a special economic 
inquiry in Japan on behalf of the Government of 
India. Earlier activities included an_ industrial 
inquiry in the United States as a member of the 
Moseley Commission. Since returning to this 
country Mr. Hamilton has built up a great reputa- 
tion as a financial and economic journalist and the 
Saturday Review is glad to be able to give its 
readers the benefit of his knowledge and advice. 


* * 
* 


‘* There are no beautiful Englishwomen.”’ 
This majestic judgment (according to the 
impeccable Reuter) was delivered 
by an American visitor to Ottawa 
during the Imperial Conference. On 
which Lord Hailsham remarked that 
such an insult could only be wiped out by the 
cancellation of the whole British war debt to the 
U.S.A. 


For our part we refuse to admit a cash basis as 
compensation, English beauty has _ happily 


Beauty 
and the 


** * 


no need for ** endorsement ’’ from across the ocean 
(‘* President Roosevelt endorses Jesus Christ ’’ was 
one of the gems of a New York paper). Breach of 
promise cases are bad enough as a domestic afflic. 
tion: let us not extend them to the domain of 
international law. The gentleman who voiced this 
elegant appreciation can evidently never have left 
his native shores. For there was once a Gentleman 
from Mississippi: we know that, for the late 
Harrison Rhodes, who was an American anda 
gentleman, wrote a play about him. The mog 
appropriate punishment for the specimen ip 
question would be to remain where he is. 


* * 
* 


Rugby is following the fashion set by the other 
sports of opening the season with a minor sensation 
, and a lot of argument. The Inter. 
Scheming national Board has rather put the 
ing Cat. among the pigeons” by the 
circular letter which criticises wha 
is regarded as_ over-specialisation by _ those 
modern forwards who have fixed places in the 
scrummage and who, according to the Board, are 
thereby harming both the spirit and the traditions 
of Rugby football. There are, of course, many 
things to be said in favour of specialisation, but 
one of the troubles is that the game has been slowed 
down for the sake of the specialists. How many 
times, for example, has the ball been pushed out 
in order to give the hooker or another specialist 
an extra moment or two to get ready ? 


One thing nobody can deny; that is that the 
majority of infringements and delays occur at the 
scrummage, and the Board are on very safe ground 
when they say: ‘‘ The difficulty of getting the ball 
into the scrummage has always been one of the 
exasperations of modern times for players and 
referees, but if the law dealing with putting the ball 
fairly into a scrummage is strictly enforced, scrum- 
maging for possession will take the place of the 
present scheming, and the return to the former 
practice of any forward being able to take any 
position in a scrummage immediately he gets there 
will be a distinct gain to the game.”’ 

There is the point. There is too much scheming 
and too little good honest scrummaging. If that 
can be corrected the game will gain. 


* * 
* 


Sir Alfred Ewing, in his presidential address to 
the British Association, struck a note of warning. 
Even scientists perceive that that 
slavery to the machine which 
Samuel Butler in ‘‘ Erewhon” 
predicted as a joke has become a menace (0 
humanity. It would scarcely seem that Sir Alfred's 
fellow engineers took his warning to heart, since 
they discussed (though eventually rejecting) a plan 


Machines 
and Eyebrows 


~ 
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for aScientific Commission to deal with the pressing 
problems facing the country. We can only pray 
that we may be saved from our experts. Plato, 
an expert on the State if ever there was one, tried 
to convert the tyrant of Syracuse into a philosopher 
king. The tyrant very wisely banished him. In 
our time it is much less easy to banish experts. 
Probably it is better to keep them amused and in- 
effective. Therefore we open our arms to the 
gentleman from Czecho-Slovakia who entertained 
the B.A. with an account of how a film star’s eye- 
brows could be made to curl. Our scientists will 
be innocuous as long as they are curling a film 


star’s eyebrows. 
* 


tk 
The Behaviourist school has never been so strong 
in this country as in the United States and the 
Press drew some attention to Mr. 
The Rex Knight’s paper at the British 
Association, which suggested that 
there was no proof of the existence 
of mind in animals. All their behaviour could be 
attributed to the operation of conditioned reflexes. 
The typical example of a conditioned reflex is the 
automatic production of saliva by the sound of the 
dinner bell. The speaker insisted on the entire 
puzzlement and stupidity of animals in a strange 

environment. 


So much for the British Ass. It was un- 
fortunate that the newspapers ignored a meeting of 
another body the A.S.S., the Animals Scientific 
Society. At this meeting, the possibility of the 
existence of mind in humans. was discussed with 
grave doubts. The ‘entire puzzlement and 
stupidity ’’ of man in unfamiliar environment was 
held to prove that all human action was due to 
conditioned reflexes. The canine section remarked 
on human inability to recognise the strange smell 
of danger, the feline section spoke of clumsiness 
in the dark, and the bees and ants declared that the 
possession of mind must surely imply some political 
sense. The meeting broke up with the chorus : 


They haven’t got no noses; 
They haven’t got no noses ; 
And goodness only knowses 
The Noselessness of Man. 
‘ * * 
* 
The Walker Cup remains in America and it 
most assuredly always will as long as the British 
k competitors go out to play a game 
The Will to instead of setting out to win a con- 
test. That is not to decry or to 
minimise the overwhelming and, indeed, the 
humiliating defeat by America. That the men of 
the United States are the most successful competi- 
tive golfers in the world cannot be gainsaid, and 
the person who feels inclined to dispute it shall 
only be advised to turn to names like Bobby Jones. 
Walter Hagen, Gene Sarazen and a dozen others 
like (or nearly like) them, 


Why do Americans consistently win the British 
‘“‘ Open,”’ and why do British golfers just as con- 
sistently fail to win the Walker 

a Sa Cup? Millions of words have been 

written by experts to explain that 
it is all due to a finer technique of stroke produc- 
tion. But that won’t do. Any first-class golfer, 
irrespective of his nationality, can get his stroke 
production if he really is determined to do so. 

The Americans do not come over here to play 
in the British Open Championship; they come 
over here to win it. They do not stay at home to 
play for the Walker Cup; they stay there to re- 
tain it. And there lies the difference. Whether 
the “‘ game ”’ of golf is being sacrificed on the 
altar of competitive specialisation may be a de- 
batable matter but it is quite beside the immediate 
point. That point is, if our men agree to compete 
then they should also agree to do the utmost pos- 
sible to fit themselves to win. 

This may seem like a ‘‘ grouse ’’ and, if so, it 
is no more than it is intended to be. If we play 
golf and enjoy it—well and good. If we undertake 
to train and concentrate on winning matches— 
equally well and good. But let us do one or the 
other, or (as the Americans have shown us is 
possible) both. 


* 
Most Englishmen I find are snobs; 
They love to be by rascals led; 
They help the rich; they run in mobs; 
They worship lords, the old, the dead. 


I do not like the Oirish bhoy : 
He talks so big, he lies so free, 
He sells his father for a toy, 
And shoots his brother from a tree. 


The Welshman makes still less appeal : 
So shrill, so sly, so pert, so tense, 

So swift to stab with poisoned steel, 
So very quick to take offence. 


I cannot love the thrifty Scot, 
Ambition-bound and conscience-vext, 

Who thinks that he all rights has got 
To wealth in this world and the next. 


But most I hate the Ulster breed, 
So Puritan, so hypocrite ; 

Scotch gloom, Welsh stealth and Irish greed 
And English cringe—all here unite. 


Across the seas—the German race, 

I loathe its heavy paunch and mind; 
Its lack of humour, lack of grace, 

Its grasping hand that stabs behind. 


Nor do I like the Russian folk, 
Who for themselves can never fend; 
. Who seek, yet scold, the foreign yoke, 
And take revenge upon their friend. 


The more I see of mankind, then, 
The more for Hell I'll qualify. 
The devils can’t be worse than men. 
And I shall see the humans fry. 


C.E.B.R. 
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The Curse of Foreign Investment 
By P. C. Loftus 


(Author of A Main Cause of Unemployment. 


REAT Britain in the sixty years before the 
World War invested in Foreign Securities 
about £6,000 million. We exported goods 

(steel, iron, cotton, coal, etc.) to this amount on 
credit, taking payment in paper—in bonds -and 
shares and investments. 

What was and what is the result of this vast 
export of goods on credit? In the first place, we 
lost in repudiated or valueless foreign securities 
one third of our investments, viz., some £2,000 
million. This means that, steel, coal, cotton, 
woollen and other goods exported to this value 
might just as well have been burnt or sunk in the 
sea for all the benefit their production did the 
Nation. Two thousand million of National wealth 
was exported and lost for ever. 

At the outbreak of the War in 1914 it is estimated 
that we held about £4,000 million of foreign 
investments. Since 1919 we have added about 
£1,300 million to this amount (less about £1,000 
million sold to America during the War). 
America since 1919 has invested abroad some 
£3,000 million (at par). 

What is the effect of foreign investment on the 
trade of the Creditor Nation? The answer to this 
question is of vital importance to this country and 
to America, as the policy advocated by the League 
of Nations and by all the leading Banking Institu- 
tions is the resumption of foreign investment on 
the largest possible scale. The effect is and must be 
to damage the export trade of the Creditor Nation. 


A Daily Tribute 


Take the case of Canada, a debtor-country. Mr. 
Bennett, speaking in the Canadian House of 
Commons on the 9th February, 1932, said, 
‘** Canada had to meet a non-trading obligation of 
one million dollars daily for interest payments to 
foreign countries.’’ Note the word ‘ non-trading.’ 
Before Canada can commence to trade, to pay for 
imported goods by exported goods, it has first to 
export as tribute a million dollars a day of goods 
as interest ; unless it increases its indebtedness by 
borrowing from its creditors all or part of the 
interest due. Therefore, Canada, faced with the 
necessity of finding a favourable balance of trade 
of over £50 million a year, is forced by her debts 
to restrict imports by high tariffs. 

Take the case of Australia. Australia owes Great 
Britain about £40 million a year interest (£30 
million on Government issues alone). If Australia 
did not owe Great Britain this vast annual tribute 
it could buy from us extra goods to the annual 
value of £40 million. 

It is the same with the Argentine, Brazil, New 
Zealand, etc. All these Debtor Nations are obliged 
to restrict imports at any cost in order to finda 
favourable balance of export wherewith to pay their 
creditors. Every Debtor Nation is therefore forced 
by the financial policy of London and New York 
to impose a high tariff, and behind that tariff to 


An Indictment of Foreign Investment.’’) 


erect factories to manufacture the goods it used to 
purchase from Great Britain and America. 


Take the effect on the Creditor Nations. Ina 
normal year Great Britain is owed some £250 
million in interest and dividends. If we receive 
this interest in the form of imports of goods, it 
must damage our export trade, because these im. 
ports come in the form of a tribute and demand 
no corresponding export of our manufactured 
goods in payment. Thus the receipt of interest 
in the form of goods must cause unemployment in 
the Creditor Country. If we refuse to accept pay. 
ment in goods, and follow the example of the 
United States and demand payment in gold, we 
bankrupt our debtors and destroy the value of our 
securities. If we follow our former practice and 
re-invest abroad the greater part of the interest due, 
we postpone the receipt of interest indefinitely; 
we receive as a Nation no real return for the wealth 
exported on credit, and we increase at compound 
interest the tangle of debt which is already choking 
the trade of the world. Moreover, in our efforts 
to find profitable foreign investments, we shall 
be forced in the future, as we have been in the past, 
to build factories abroad (e.g., the Cotton Mills of 
China, the Tata Steel Works of India, etc.) to 
compete directly with our own home factories. 


Export on Credit 


The great export trade of this country for the 
past two generations has been largely an export of 
goods on credit. The vast export trade of the United 
States in the years 1919-1930 was also largely 
an export of goods on credit; payment being 
taken in German, Canadian and South American 
bonds and investments. (In the years 1919-1930 
the favourable balance of trade of the United States 
and Great Britain amounted to about £4,500 
million). American exports to Canada in these 
years were not sold in exchange for Canadian 
goods: they were paid for by American invest- 
ments in Canadian Securities. British exports to 
Australia were not sold in exchange for Australian 
goods: they were paid for by the issue of 
Australian securities on the London Money 
Market. 

If the Creditor Nations hinder the receipt of pay- 
ment of interest in the form of imported goods and 
simultaneously refuse to relend all or a greater 
part of the interest due; the Debtor Nations are 
forced to attempt to obtain gold wherewith to make 
payment. 

The fiercer the struggle to secure gold to ship to 
the creditors, the more it appreciates in value and 
the lower fall the prices of all commodities, thereby 
doubling or trebling the real burden of debt. 

A World Economic Crisis is the inevitable result. 
The vast export of American and British cap! 
since 1919 is a main cause of the present Worf 
Crisis. 
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The Saturday Review 


W the exception of a few million arma- 


to ment manufacturers, savages, ambitious 
soldiers and sailors, Communists, wrist- 
a watch makers, and Bright Young Thugs, there can 
50 hardly be an adult citizen in the world to-day who 
re does not seek for Peace and hope that it may ensue. 
it Even statesmen, with their inveterate habit of lag- 
“ ging behind the peoples they are supposed to lead 
nd —even statesmen have recognised this widespread 
ed longing as an opportunity for yet another meeting 
est at a pleasant lakeside. (Lac Leman, Lago Mag- 
in giore, Lago di Lugano—who says statesmanship 
ry is bankrupt?) But it is worth noting that they 
he don’t discuss Peace. They discuss Disarmament. 
we Armament and Disarmament affect the next 
ur Budget, with which their careers are bound up. 
nd Peace, or its opposite, merely affects the survival 
ue, of civilisation—an indefinite disaster, and one, 
ly; moreover, which may befall when they are out of 
Ith office.. 
ind Believing that if one term is substituted for 
ing another it is because the two are synonymous, 
rts many people now think that Peace and Disarma- 
all ment are different words with one meaning. A 
ast, dictionary will correct this misapprehension. _ It 
3 of will also suggest that much of the talk in private 
} to as well as in public, among season ticket holders as 
5. well as amongst statesmen, lacks something. There 
can be no harm in trying to hold a short discussion 
that shall be plus a little something the others 
the haven’t got. 
t of And what is that? Logic. 
ited The arguments used at Conferences on Disarma- 
gely ment are a continuation of the lengthy, well-mean- 
cing ing attempt to impose legal restrictions on nations 
ican in, or capable of being in, combat. Many of these 
1930 legal restrictions existed long before 1914, and in 
tates certain circles respect for them not only survived 
1000 the war but still exists to-day. Yet they restrained 
hese § neither armies nor states. Those soldiers who 
dian bayoneted the wounded and those soldiers who 
vest- spared and succoured them never gave a moment’s 
ts 10 § consideration to the Jurists of The Hague. As 
alian for the nations which sent the Jurists to represent 
e of them at The Hague, and the Governments which 
oney accepted and ratified the findings of those Jurists, 
| they all cheated as hard as they dared and, when 
detected, lied. 
an 
al International Game Laws 
s are The attempt to keep war within bounds has 
make } been a failure in the past, and we have the right 
to demand new and irresistible arguments from 
ip to those who would have us trust in it again. Where 
eand @ %ethose arguments? Even now, when there is no 
ereby @ War but only depression and lassitude resulting 
at. M war, no two countries can agree about the 
a International Game Laws. 
pital For instance, to England, having a powerful 
Norld avy and a long coastline, it is clear that sub- 


Marines are unsporting. Other countries, limited 


Peace—Plus a Little Something 
By Arnold Palmer 


in their access to the sea and to the public school 
spirit, take pleasure in the submarine and seem 
unable to understand that they are thereby showing 
bad form. So with the Italian army; so with the 
French air force; so with the pocket battleships of 
the Germans. If artificial limitations, even in times 
of peace, are expected to be applicable to the other 
fellow only, it is certain that, in war, they would 
go up in the smoke of the first shell. 


But, supposing that they are harmonised and im- 
posed, are they desirable? At second glance 
doubts arise. If the principal consideration is 
economy, then the case for limitation of arma- 
ments needs no scrutiny. But if the principal con- 
sideration is the peace of the world, we must ex- 
amine attempts by civilians to make war the pic- 
turesque, professional, distant affair it used to be 
before bombs and blockades brought it into the 
home. We must examine these attempts because 
they spring not from logic and reasoning but from 
thoughts which are fathered by wishes. The 
attempts will fail in their object. They may suc- 
ceed in inducing a false sensation of security. 


Supposing . . . 

Cabinet Ministers are presumably neither more 
nor less brave than other men. If, then, they knew 
that they were certain to die on the day on which 
they declared war, it is reasonable to believe that 
war would not be declared. Yet this is, roughly, 
what would happen if modern armaments were 
encouraged instead of discouraged. 

So little do we know of the secrets of military 

chemists that it may already be true to-day that, 
in the event of hostilities, every politician who had 
voted for war (or against it), as well as the build- 
ing in which he had voted and the city in which 
that building stood, would be blotted out by poison 
and flame within two days. Supposing that were 
Supposing that isso. . . . 
One does not wish the poor fellows ill; one would 
merely like them to know where they are. When 
they know that, then it is certain that Peace instead 
of being an excuse for another water picnic will 
become the one, urgent, absorbing thought of every 
Government in the world. When they know that, 
then they will bind War not with legal threads, 
but with their own sinews and ligaments and their 
own fears. 

Such language has a lurid, even a purple, air. 
But war is lurid and purple and blood-red, whereas 
discussions on limitations of armaments are con- 
ducted in a pretty tone of mauve, rosy-tinted. It 
is notorious that when the recent Conference ended 
the delegates of two nations in particular were 
utterly disgusted with the futility of the whole pro- 
ceedings. These nations are Italy and Germany. 
Signor Mussolini and President Hindenburg, 
almost alone among administrative statesmen repre- 
sented at the Conference, have first hand experience 
of war. 


The Saturday Review 


THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Does Luck Exist > 


YES, 


If thou dost play with him at qny game, 
Thou art sure to lose; and of that natural luck, 
He beats thee ’gainst the odds. 


By REGINALD HAYTER. 


HAKESPEARE believed in luck, and so, I 

S fancy, do ninety-nine per cent. of other 

people. Not that that proves the existence 

of luck, but even a majority belief may be good, 
if inadmissible as presumptive evidence. 


Probably the first thing to leap to the mind in 
connection with this subject will be the Irish 
Sweepstake. Well? Is anyone going to argue 
that you draw a runner or fail to draw one by 
Divine dispensation, by human “‘ faking,’’ or 
according to the dictates of some immutable mathe- 
matical law? Or are you going to agree that the 
whole thing depends on one chance in incalculable 
millions? Those millions certainly are incalculable 
if you reckon the risks from beginning to end. The 
accountant who takes the number of tickets sold 
and the number of prizes offered and there and then 
says that the chance of a win is so-and-so is. talk- 
ing nonsense; there are such multitudes of things 
that can happen to your ticket or its counterfoil 
(or both) between the time you pay your ten 
shillings and the time that the number is either 
announced or not announced in Dublin. 


Half the opportunities in the world that come to 
men are lucky; that is, they just happen without 
any conscious arrangement of. circumstances by 
themselves or anybody else. Of course, the men 
to whom they come have either fitted themselves to 
make the most of them or not, and that is where 
luck ends and personal ability or inability takes 
charge of the situation. But to say that the dis- 
tribution of opportunity is predestined is to admit 
the existence of a blind, implacable force which has 
decided that so many persons (all labelled and 
docketed) shall be millionaires, that so many others 
(properly indexed) shall go to gaol, that so many 
more (a far greater number) shall remain unde- 
servedly free, and that the same three millions of 
men and women shall remain out of work. Which 
seems to me absurd. 


The spin of a coin may possibly decide whether 
Jardine’s men beat the Australians or not. If 
there is no luck in that, and if it has been decided 
that Jardine is going to lose the toss every time, 
then the M.C.C. is going to a lot of totally unneces- 
sary expense. 


A child is merely lucky to have wise and wealthy 
parents: unlucky to have unwise and wealthy 
parents. The child has had no say in it, anyway. 


If luck is denied, then it must be admitted that 
the world and all the people in it have been 
fashioned on an inescapable pattern and bereft of 
all possibility of adventure or escape. 


Luck is useless—without ability. Ability is 
equally useless without luck. But luck exists. 


NO, By W. Ecuataz, 


, is no more than a synonym for human 
ignorance. 

No one, I imagine, supposes that q 
miracle takes place every time cards are shuffled, g 
roulette ball spun, or a sweepstake ticket drawn, 
It is only that cards, roulette ball and sweepstake 
tickets are submitted to a series of manipulations 
so arranged that the results are incalculable to the 
people concerned. 


There is no luck about the success of a gambling 
establishment, provided that it can keep a sufficient 
number of gamblers gambling for a sufficient time, 
Its profits can be calculated with mathematical 
exactitude. It is the gambler who believes in 
luck: yet what happens is exactly what the mathe. 
matician predicts. In the long run events will tum 
out as we hope and as we do not hope in accord. 
ance with the mathematical chances. A run of 
luck is simply a series of events which is bound to 
crop up at irregular intervals, and the exceptions to 
the rule cancel themselves out. ‘* Pair” may 
have turned up twenty times running and the 
chances of it turning up the twenty-first time 
remain unchanged; yet turn up it must eventually. 


I have heard of many lucky people, but I do not 
remember ever having met a person who thought 
he was lucky for any length of time. There may 
have been cases of a temporary delusion, but events 
soon rectified that. The only man I have known 
whose luck at cards continued extraordinary overa 
long period of time convicted himself later of cor- 
recting luck by sleight of hand—a failing which 
argued little belief in or respect for the goddess, 


Twice in my life I have had what are knownas 
runs of luck. One evening I made £30 at the 
‘* petits chevaux ’’ at Geneva, and for an hour or 
two enjoyed an absurd fantasy that I could not lose. 
Happily for me, the tables closed too soon for me 
to learn the opposition between fantasy and fact. 


On another occasion, on a visit to Canada, I won 
a phenomenal number of small sweepstakes. Mos 
of them cost me more money in entertaining the 
losers than I won, but the mathematical chanets 
against such a run were very great. The series 
chances happened as in the nature of things it wa 
bound to happen, and in the same way came toa 
end. The chances of its recurring are exactly the 
same as they were of its occurring. After all, som 
one has to win a sweepstake. 


‘‘ There is no bad luck, only mismanagement,’ 
iz at least a useful rule for life. The idea that there 
is some strange power engaged in looking afte 
“‘ lucky ’’ persons is no more than a childish supe 
stition. It is amusing to think that the thousané 
of people who indulge in golden fancies of the jo 
of winning a sweepstake might logically be just# 
well employed in worrying themselves into 
ness over the horrible disasters and unspe 
misfortunes which are quite as likely to come ™ 
them. 


i 
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The Saturday Review 


King Rodomir of Hungary 


A Nightmare. 


“ Deeply touched as I was by the honour which my 
Hungarian friends proposed to do me by putting my 
name forward for one of the most ancient and historic 
thrones in Europe, it did not seem to me that it was in 
the best interests of Hungary that she should choose a 
monarch outside her own dynasty or race.’”’—Viscount 
Rothermere.—DAILY MAIL. 


and gold, with the white flower of a blame- 

less life pinned to his mantle, strode 
majestically through the streets of his capital. 
Things had passed off well. The Coronation had 
been a great success. — 

True, there had been an awkward incident at the 
frontier. Just at the moment when a delegation 
was offering their new Sovereign a state sword and 
a goose quill pen of gigantic size—vast new 
markets in my kingdom, thought His Majesty, for 
Inky Fingers and Big Blot Fountain Pens—a 
special train had dashed into the station. From it 
had emerged Lord Beaverbrook, with a cohort of 
Editors-in-Chief, Editors, Managing Editors, 
Assistant Editors, and Lord Castlerosse. Through 
some extraordinary misunderstanding, the Lord of 
the Daily Express had been informed that he, not 
the Lord of the Daily Mail, had been adopted by a 
united nation as King and Autocrat. 


K'= Rodomir, splendid in ermine, scarlet 


There might conceivably have been some 
unpleasantness when the newcomer began an 


oration in phrases unfortunately like those 
already used by the rightful Sovereign: ‘‘ I 
am deeply touched by the honour which 
my Hungarian friends propose to do me 
by putting my name forward for one of the 
most ancient and historic thrones in Europe.”’ 


Happily, at that moment Lord Castlerosse, with 
gestures of alarm, thrust a cable into the speaker’s 
hand. The Pretender, as King Rodomir was 
bound to call him, gazed with horror at the paper 
held in his shaking hand. In a broken voice he 
read out its message. 

“The sun has begun to set on the Empire. 
Come and make him behave properly. Empire 
Crusaders.’’ 

At that moment, by a lucky chance an express 
bound westward drew up in the station. Without 
another word, Lord Beaverbrook gathered about 
him his cohort of Editors-in-Chief, Editors, Man- 
aging Editors, Assistant Editors, and Lord Castle- 
tosse, and hurled himself into the nearest carriage, 
to the discomfort of its occupants. As the train 
drew out, he cried dramatically: ‘‘ Shades of 
Joshua! I'll get the sun moving again. He shall 
never set on the Empire. Is it for that I have 
made the Stock Exchange work on Saturday 
morning ? ’’ 

* * 


These thoughts passed through the King’s royal 
brain ashe proceeded through the crowded, cheering 
Streets to the great square where the new Monarch 
Was to address his faithful people. Before him 
were borne the symbols of his greatness, a model 


By The Saturday Reviewer 


printing press, a gigantic fountain pen specially 
cast by the Inky Fingers Trust, and a quaint 
symbol of Truth in Advertising. 

Behind there followed the hundred editors of 
his hundred papers, clad in spotless snow-white 
robes, and each of them held to his mouth a mega- 
phone. Their voices were as one as they boomed 
out: *‘ Hats off to Hungary. Great is Rodomir 
of the Hungarians. Read the Daily Mail and 
don’t forget to advertise.” 

It was unfortunate that the crowds did not under- 
stand English. 

Behind the editors came their secretaries, two 
secretaries to every editor, charming girls every 
one of them, clad in the national costume. The 
theatrical costumiers of London had been working 
overtime for weeks past to make them beautiful. 
Their bird-like pipings, harmonising with a back- 
ground of throaty contraltos such as the B.B.C. 
loves, made pleasant music to the glory of the 
King. 

The people in the streets shook with awe when 
they beheld the legion of Special Correspondents, 
the army of reporters and the shock battalions of 
the photographers; the last wore a_ particularly 
dainty uniform of Lincoln green and silver. Every 
man of this great host banged a big drum, or blew 
a trombone or one of those vast brass instruments 
which encircle their players like the folds of a boa 
constrictor. Every man among them beat his 
drum after his own fashion or played on his instru- 
ment the tune that pleased him best. 

And the noise was very great. 

* * * 

In the rear marched the ranks of the sub- 
editors. Flourishing blue pencils and clad in 
sober robes, they marched quietly and discreetly. 
No sound seemed to come from their lips, yet such 
was the magic of their art that the waving of their 
blue pencils controlled the conflicting sounds of 
the army that went before like a conductor’s baton 
and the confused uproar fell into a mighty hymn. 
‘* Great is Rodomir of the Hungarians. Read the 
Daily Mail and don’t forget to advertise.” 

It was sad that no one understood. 

The procession passed into the great square. 
The royal platform stood isolated in the centre and 
the crowds were held back out of hearing distance. 
The King mounted royally to the platform, fol- 
lowed humbly by his Private Secretary. All the 
cortege gathered at a respectful distance, just out 
of earshot. 

After a whispered word to his Private Secretary 
his Majesty began to address his people. They 
could .see his lips move and his words were 
bellowed out from loud speakers on every side. 
To the amazement of the Editors, the Editors’ 
Secretaries, the Special Correspondents, the 
Reporters, the Photographers and the Sub- 
Editors, these words were spoken in an unknown 
tongue. The enthusiasm of the crowds knew no 

(Continued on page 270) 
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King Rodomir of Hungary 
(Continued from page 269) 
bounds when they realised that the King they had 
chosen from far beyond the seas was master of 
their native tongue, could speak it with the 
fluency and correctness of a Kossuth, though per- 
haps his accent was rather scratchy and grating. 

The loud speakers stopped roaring abruptly. 
The King’s lips continued to move but not a word 
of his eloquence reached his loyal subjects. How- 
ever, only the Editors, the Editors’ Secretaries. 
the Special Correspondents, the Reporters, the 
Photographers and the Sub-Editors realised that 
something had gone wrong. It was unfortunate 
for the Private Secretary that the gramophone had 
conked out at a critical moment. 

* * 

So for a time and a day the people enjoyed the 
Golden Age. Every morning brought a new 
royal message and his Majesty’s commands. It 
was a little confusing at first, because each day 
King Rodomir ordered them not to do what he 


had told them to do the day before, bade them cast 
down the gods he had enjoined them to worship 
and generally to alternate between standing on 
their heads and standing on their feet. 

So a time and a day passed. Then one night 
certain sinister conspirators made their secret way 
into the palace and woke his Majesty in the royal 
bed-chamber. One who talked little English 
crowed like a cock, made a gesture of twirling 
round and shut his eyes as if in weariness. 

‘“‘ He means, we are tired of weathercocks,” 
said another, who was the spokesman of the party, 

““It is your money we want,’ he added 
grimly. 

The King grew pale when one of the intruders 
drew from a pocket a little instrument which he 
recognised as a dentist’s forceps. Another pro. 
duced a thumbscrew, another a-natty little instru. 
ment suitable for extracting a tongue. 

Taxes for the year,’ said the spokesman, 
pushing forward a cheque form, ‘‘ two thousand 
million pengos: then you can go. If not... .” 

At that point the dreamer awoke. 


ILMS 
By Marx Forrest. 


The British Cinema (1) 

lense the autumn season gets into full swing 

it may be as well to take stock. When Warner 
Brothers started the talking pictures they threw a 
boomerang and the invention, which at first 
threatened to kill the British picture industry 
altogether, is now proving a blessing to them. 
More and more British pictures are being made and 
the protection afforded by the quota ensures some 
return upon the money expended. It is then 
pertinent to ask how it is that with these advantages 
British pictures, though they have made some 
headway, lag so far behind the best productions of 
other countries. 

The first great weakness is the lack of film 
directors ; we have not yet got in this country any 
one man in whom the intelligent portion of the 
public has any great confidence. Mr. Hitchcock 
has given proofs of ability and he is now 
‘“‘ director of productions,’’ or some such high- 
sounding title, at British International Pictures. 
Part of his job is to look about for stories to film 
and, after some months of gestation, he has given 
birth to the idea of filming ‘‘ The Case of Lady 
Camber.’’ Presumably this is the best subject 
which he can find. 

I haven’t anything against this play—it is a good 
straight forward piece of theatre, but what I do 
object to is that Mr. Hitchcock by making such a 
choice shows that his ideas are still in the rut where 
British pictures have lain ever since the talking 
picture was born. 

When any criticism upon the stories is levelled 
at the industry, one is generally met with the 
answer that stage successes, if filmed with an ordi- 
nary amount of skill, are proving good enough 
material to draw in the money. Mr. Walls, direct- 
ing one or two of Mr. Lonsdale’s comedies or the 
many Aldwych farces, is a good man to cite in 
support of this argument. If we are to be content 
with second best, I suppose it is well enough, but 
the rest of the world doesn’t bother overmuch and 
the rest of the world is perfectly right, 


Our own industry always points to the provinces 
and says that the rest of the world, or for that 
matter the West End of London, doesn’t count; 
what really matters are the minds of the masses, 
which under our enlightened system of education 
do not understand much beyond the simpler forms 
of humour and the obvious complications of drama, 

There is no reason to suppose that there is not a 
very large audience in the provinces which would 
go oftener to the pictures, if they could be sure 
that what they were going to see was worth the 
trouble of taking the car out of the garage, but, 
so long as they can find no reason to forsake their 
firesides, they will continue to support only the 
best American productions. 

The idea of the Cinematograph Fund, which was 
pitchforked in such a ridiculous manner into the 
Cinematograph Bill, is really a notion of despair. 
That the Government in this country should be 
asked to take a hand in private enterprise shows 
to what lengths people are willing to go to attain 
some measure of sense. Naturally, private enter- 
prise is showing every sign of boycotting the whole 
scheme, and the cynics should enjoy themselves if, 
in the near future, the new body should find them- 
selves compelled to rent or build cinemas all over 
the country that the public may have a chance to 
see their products. 

Besides Mr. Walls, we have Mr. Saville, Mr. 
Wilcox, Mr. Forde, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Mander, 
Mr. Hayes Hunter, Mr. Grierson (the hope of the 
side), and a few other directors, but for one reason 
or another they are not moving along the right 
lines. It may not be altogether their fault, and 
the blame probably lies to a large extent upon the 
various executives, but that something is lacking 
is shown, to take one example, by a comparison 
between ‘‘ Sunshine Susie’’ and ‘“‘ Love om 
Wheels.”” The former was hailed by the critics 
and the intelligent public as one of the best pictures 
of its kind; it was a translation from the German 
made by Mr. Saville. The German version was 
directed by Mr. Thiele, who made ‘‘ Le Chemin 
du Paradis.”” Mr. Saville did ‘‘ Love on Wheels 
by himself ; compare the two. 
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The Saturday Review 


ILLOW the King is put to bed and will 

soon be off ‘‘ down under,’’ where all true 

Englishmen wish more power to elbow, 
shoulder and wrist in our merry men, his lieges. 
But what are these grumblings, this marshy Brek- 
kek-koex, echoes of which make themselves heard 
in the Press? Who says cricket is played out? 
Who says it is dull? 

Mr. Punch once printed the portrait of an 
American gentleman who had admired Saint 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, but found that for 
peace and the eternal hush cricket had them beat. 
Yet to those who love a grassy sward, tension of 
spirit alternating with ease of enjoyment, motion 
in which force is second to skill, and infinite variety 
issuing from the marriage of chance to that same 
skill, cricket remains to-day what it has always 
been, the monarch among games. 

Cricket is the national game, the Empire’s game. 
It is our game, since none play it who are not born 
within the girdle of the British Dominion. — It has 
been played among us since the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign (and perhaps before), for did not 
John Derrick, gent., put it on record in that time 
that ‘‘ when he was a scholler in the free school 
of Guildeford he and several of his fellowes did 
run and play there at crickett’’ ? Here is the 
touchstone for the place that cricket holds in Eng- 
lish life: John Derrick and his fellows who played 
it at Guildford were not men, but boys. It is the 
boyhood of a nation that makes its games. 


Those Lads 


Grumblers at unfinished three-day matches, 
‘““barrackers ’’ who vainly try to rattle stone- 
wallers, forget that cricket is not confined to the 
County Championship. Throughout the length 
and breadth of summer in England, whenever a 
few boys can get together, up go the stumps and 
fly goes the ball. Even stumps are unnecessary 
to these enthusiasts. Should they lack, an old 
board or overturned chair will do duty : be bat and 
ball at hand, your true cricketer will out. Nothing 
is more exhilarating than to see the London parks 
of an evening, dotted with improvised pitches, and 
on them would be Tates and Hobbses fiercely 
intent on their game. Then these boys grow into 
men and carry their fervour into clubs. Travel by 
train, no matter whither, on a Saturday afternoon, 
and you shall see cricket played on a myriad play- 
ingfields and on every village green. Man and 
boy, as a nation Englishmen are cricketers. 


Great Joys 


Cricket has one spice absent from any other 
game played among us. A fault made by the bats- 
man is—unless he has the devil’s luck—immedi- 
ately fatal. A man may make many a wretched 
stroke with racket or golf-club, or miskick with a 
football, and suffer no worse consequences than 
that he or his side will have more way to make 
up. But at cricket, be you Hobbs himself, that 


Why Cricket ? 


By John Pollock 


tiny touch of the ball on the rubber of your glove 
with Bowes bowling safely taken at the wicket, 
and off you go to the pavilion, without a second 
chance for yourself and useless to your side. 

Perhaps this sensation of finality is what gives 
cricket its peculiar thrill. Four wickets to go 
down, four runs to win, and the match lost by 
2: what other game can provide such excitement ? 
That was the Oxford v. Cambridge match of 1870, 
one of the most marvellous on record. And the 
individual heartthrobs! I have seen ‘‘ W.G.”’ 
get out for 4. I have seen ‘‘ Moppy ”’ Pilkington 
hit Richardson, the fastest bowler of modern times, 
thrice running to the boundary. I have seen John 
Shuter, the old Surrey captain, smite a ball to 
leg through the upper window of the public house 
opposite the big scoring board at Lord’s. Who, 
that has ever watched cricket, has not such glories 
in his memory ? 


And the Littlest 


Take, too, the player: an instance of no im- 
portance whatever will serve. A weedy boy was 
playing for Luxmoore’s in the semi-final of the 
Housematch at Eton against ‘‘ Mike’s,’’ and 
‘** Mike’s,”’ as so often, have the two school bowlers. 
The weedy chap is last in: all’s over—no shouting 
even to come, so safe a thing it is. But somehow 
this chap survives his first over. At the other 
end is the solid form of Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, 
later an excellent captain of Leicestershire, well 
set and capable of much. Heavens and earth, 
Hazlerigg’s trembling partner is getting set too. 
From a tame certainty the match suddenly blazes 
into wild excitement. Is it possible that the pair— 
Hazlerigg not even in the ‘‘ 22,’’ as he might well 
have been, and the other a total outsider— can 
defy the best bowlers in the school and rob 
‘* Mike’s ’’ of their unquestioned title? I vow I 
shall never forget the terror, wonder and glory 
as ones and twos begin to come off my bat and I 
realise that we have a chance. It was too much 
for unsteeled nerves. I hit; hit at a cunning one 
from Frank Mitchell, rather higher, rather slower, 
dropping, and was clean bowled. No matter: we 
had no right to dream of winning, and I had made 
30 against the school bowlers, Hazlerigg, 52 not 
out. From such moments spring incomparable joy. 


Other games have their thrills and hazards. But 
cricket has this above them all: it is the most 
purely beautiful as a spectacle. Nothing in the 
realm of athletic prowess can exceed the loveliness 
of a smart side fielding against two good batsmen. 
Each movement is different from the last, every 
ball bowled brings a rearrangement in the whole 
picture, not a second but adds something to the 
eye’s enjoyment. Cricket is a perfect visual sym- 
phony and in playing it men, even though 
unconsciously, come nearest to the conception of 
athletic exercises held by the Greeks of old, to 
whom they were not only physical training but 
also poetry and religion. 
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Parsons and 


Parson-Baiting 


By the Rev. S. Taylor 
Vicar of Holy Innocents, Fallowfield, Manchester 


[ The every-day problems of a parish parson demand an attention which is rarely accorded them, 


the life of the Church depends on their solution. 


Yet 


A comparison of the difficulties to be faced in various 


parishes and the means employed to meet them would appear to be of value to all engaged in parochial 
work. With a view to facilitating an exchange of views, the S.R. begins to-day the publication of a series 
of articles written by clergymen, dealing with questions that arise in their parishes every day and demand 


an immediate answer. | 


“ We will go back, Mister Hitchcock. I am due 
to attend at twelve forty-five in the state temple, 
where we sanctify some new idol. If not, I would 
have asked you to spend the day with me. They are 
dam-bore, these religious ceremonies, Finlinson.”’ 

Peroo, well known to the crew, had possessed 
himself of the wheel, and was taking the launch 
craftily upstream. But while he steered he was, in 
his mind, handling two feet of partially untwisted 
wire rope, and the back upon which he beat was the 
back of his ‘‘ guru.’’* 


and a Hindoo, conclude 
Rudyard Kipling’s fine tale, ‘‘ The Bridge 
Builders.’’ An untravelled Briton must be ex- 
cused from expressing any opinion as to whether 
they give the likely views of such a man; but that 
same Briton, especially if he-has the honour to be 
a parson of the Church of England, must also be 
forgiven if he has come to the conclusion that they 
sum up neatly enough the attitude of most English- 
men towards the ceremonies of the Church and 
towards the professional men of religion. 

Dare it be breathed that Mr. Kipling has here 
at the very end of his tale revealed not the soul of 
the mystic East but the unspoken views of that 
large class of Englishmen whom he adored and 
with whom he identified himself. 


HESE words, concerning one Peroo, a 
Lascar 


Suspicious and Scornful 


Towards the expression of religious thought and 
feeling in outward ceremonies the Briton has 
remained for several centuries half-bored, more 
than half-irritated, always suspicious and often 
scornful, but, unlike the sceptical Frenchman, he 
ts disinclined to condemn and throw over what he 
half-heartedly considers right. This uncomfortable 
compromise colours his attitude to the professional 
men of religion. He half feels that he owes the 
parson a duty and at the same time is irritated 
because he does feel it. He can rarely, therefore, 
meet the parson on easy terms. This attitude of 
mind has certainly made the English parson’s life 
a matter of some difficulty. 

The parson—and he knows it—is to a great 
number of his fellow-countrymen of all classes 
** that dam parson.”’ 

One parson, talking to an old school-fellow 
about a forthcoming Founder’s Day dinner, asked 
whether his companion was accepting the invita- 
tion. ‘‘ I may,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ but you never 
know who they’ll put you next to. You may be 
sandwiched in between two parsons.’’ Then he 
remembered that his old friend was himself a 
parson. But it was too late, and it will always be 
too late to prevent the parsons, unless they are 


Mr. 


iron-cased and therefore useless, from seeing clearly 
that along with the ceremonies they are ordained 
to perform they are placed, as parsons, in the 
category of the accepted—and the dam-boring. 

They are therefore perpetually on the defensive, 
sometimes unconsciously . . . until, perhaps, 
they are made important officials of their Church, 
when, it seems, they become absorbed and forget 
in the security of their rank that the world of 
benignant and busy Ecclesiastical State-craft in 
which they move is not the every-day working 
world of men. 


Unfair Uncertainty 


The Parish Priest, on the other hand, perpetu- 
ally on the defensive, as he is, against most men’s 
attitude to himself as a professional, has at the 
same time to plead and fight and work for what 
the great majority of his countrymen consider to 
be right enough in its way and in its place, but 
boring and never to be taken too seriously. If, as 
in France, half the world were Catholic and 
therefore obedient, while the other half were un- 
believers, logically and calmly self-separated from 
the Church, he would know where he was. 

He would at any rate not be confronted by large 
numbers of people who seem to insist that he is 
answerable to them for what he does professionally 
and yet never show the least sign that they con- 
sider what he does of much importance to them- 
selves. The position, as it stands in England, has 
doubtless many advantages ; but it must be acknow- 
ledged that the English parson hardly knows where 
he stands with any man. 

If the case as expressed here were to be put with 
equal force to a clerical meeting, there would cer- 
tainly rise immediately some mild-mannered gentle- 
man who would say, with that modest but madden- 
ing hesitation so dear to the cleric: ‘‘ Don’t you 
think, Mr. Rural Dean, that the last speaker is 
just a little bit in danger of himself becoming 4 
victim of self-consciousness? Don’t you think, 
Mr. Rural Dean, that it is far, far better for us all 
to go quietly on with our sacred work without 
troubling ourselves with such thoughts.” 


The Parsons Must Tackle It 


Yes, it is always the self-conscious who are most 
afraid of appearing self-conscious. It is always 
the self-conscious who cannot face a_ situation 
which concerns the attitude of men towards them- 
selves and towards what they stand for. Yet, for 
all that, it is time that the parsons of England 
tackled the matter. They cannot tolerate much 
longer, if they love their Church, the fact that theif 
Church is so often put into the place of Peroo’s 
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temple while they themselves are in the uncomfort- 
able position of Peroo’s “* guru.”’ 
The first step towards a cure is determined action 
on the part of the parsons themselves to put the 
parson in his right place—in the background, not 
in the foreground of the picture. Ask any layman 
or laywoman, other than a Roman Catholic, what 
they think of their Church, and the reply in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred will be some statement 
as to whether they like or do not like their parson. 
The important question for all Christians is not 
“What do you think of your parson?’’ but 
“What think you of Christ, whose son is He?”’ 


This harping on the point whether the par- 


son pleases or displeases is a weakness. It is 
true that the leader in any game, if he is a good 
leader, is of immense value. But that fact does 
not prevent the player doing his best, even if at 
the moment he has a bad leader. Why cannot the 
English treat their Church as they would treat their 
side in any game in which they were called upon 
to play? As far as religion is concerned, they 
waste more than half their time in parson-scorning 
and parson-baiting. They neglect loyalty. 

It has always been difficult to face the great 
questions of religious belief, and English people 
dislike coming to logical conclusions; they have a 
passionate interest in human character as opposed 
tohuman doctrine. But one thing they must note. 
By their attitude towards them, they are condemn- 
ing a race of men whose one object is to serve them 
well to a life devoid of normal human relationships. 
And they must not be allowed to think that the 
resulting separation is the fault of the clergy alone. 

Finally, it is not beyond the powers of the clergy 
themselves to change the situation. As far as 
personal likes and dislikes are concerned, they must 
take themselves out of the way. The people must 
be persuaded to answer the great questions: ‘* Do 
you believe or do you not? If you believe, what 
are you going to do about it ? Never mind whether 
you like us or not.”’ 


* A guru is, I understand, a Hindu professional 
man of religion. 


A COMPLAINT 


If I could write but one remembered song 
Which, reading, men would turn to read again 
Because of magic words that laughed at pain, 
And drove sad sorrow out, and smothered wrong ; 
If I could put the humblest verse among 
Those ageless things that Time can not profane, 
I'd know, for sure, I had not lived in vain, 
Though life be short and death so very long .. . 


But songs are such elusive things, they burn 
A golden flame one second and then fly 
To some unvisioned, far, ethereal shore 
That I know not. I can but sigh and turn 
To mimic, with a dull fatuity, 
Thoughts deeper thought, rhymes neater 
rhymed, before. 
A. R. UBSDELL. 


Slamming the Dentist 
By W. Herbert 

66 AS d’émolion,”’ said the doctor, a tubby 
P little Frenchman, as he felt Roy’s pulse. 
Roy hated the sight of him, but at the 
moment he would probably not have admired the 
most perfect Adonis of Harley Street physicians. 
He was having gas for the first time and a very 
tall and thin Englishman was standing by the 
chair ready to extract three teeth when the gas had 
done its work. Anyhow, he was not nervous: 

the doctor said so and he ought to know. 

Roy meekly allowed the mask to be clapped over 
his nose and gagged mouth and drew in a deep 
breath, as he was told. He was falling through 
endless space amid the roar and hubbub of a 
thousand waterfalls. Almost he had reached the 
point of perfect peace, when from very far away 
there came the doctor’s voice: ‘‘ He is off. <A 
very good patient.” 

At that moment there came an explosion in the 
palms of Roy’s hands and the soles of his feet. 
Two lines of Tennyson flashed into his con- 
sciousness : 

His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure. 

His strength was as the strength of ten. With 
delicious ease he rose, spat out the gag and hurled 
over the instrument table. The long, thin dentist 
had the impudence to resist his will. A single 
movement was enough to dash him against the 
wall. The fat doctor clinging to his left arm 
relaxed his hold and doubled up gasping in 
response to a vicious elbow dig. 

Then Roy came to himself. ‘* I’m very sorry,” 
he said, in confusion, ‘‘ I couldn’t help it. You 
had better give me another dose.’”’ The scattered 
instruments were gathered together and the table 
set on its legs. The doctor took up a safer posi- 
tion behind the chair and once again Roy drew 
in a long breath of sickly gas. Almost at once 
he faded away into a dull world which was nothing 
more than a dirty, drab wall-paper with grey and 
brownish squares. 

‘* Did you get the right tooth? ” 

It was the doctor’s voice. 

‘* T haven’t an idea,’’ said the dentist viciously. 
‘I'm glad I got one of them. He has blacked 
my eye.” 

‘* He has broken the skin on my shin.” 


Roy took stock of the world into which he had 
awakened. He head was on the seat of the chair 
and his legs were kicking wildly. The doctor. 
leaning against the wall, was clutching his shin. 
The dentist, with the blood-stained forceps in one 
hand, was shading an eye tenderly with the other. 

‘“ We will leave the other teeth for another 
time,’ he remarked weakly. ‘‘ You are the one 
case in ten thousand when gas excites instead of 
stupefying.”’ 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the Saturday Review from 
their newsagents, ask them to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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TS By Gilbert Wakefield. 


The Plays of W. Somerset Maugham. Vols. III. 
and IV. Heinemann. 5s. each. 


ITH no new plays to write about this week, 
I happened to glance through the prefaces to 
Volumes III. and IV. of Mr. Maugham’s selected 
Plays, and therein discovered that in Mr. 
Maugham’s opinion all dramatic criticism is a 
‘‘ logical absurdity ’’ and demonstrably futile! 

Let us see how he arrives at this disquieting 
opinion. To begin with, Mr. Maugham is frankly 
and shamelessly a ‘‘ commercial ”’ playwright. Not 
that he writes only to make money. In calling 
himself a ‘‘ commercial ’’ playwright, all that he 
implies is that he regards the purpose of the drama 
as ‘‘ to afford delight ’’ to audiences composed, not 
of ‘‘ a limited, intellectual section ’’ of the public, 
but of ‘‘ the public at large.” 

Now, an audience is not a heterogeneous aggre- 
gation of individuals. True, as it enters and 
leaves the theatre, it is composed of persons with 
every variety of education and intelligence; but 
under the influence of the play it becomes (that is, 
if the playwright is doing his job properly) ‘‘ a 
distinct organism with characteristics peculiar to 
itself.’’ To put the same thing rather less politely, 
it hecomes a mob, with a mob’s “‘ collective soul.’’ 
Emotional rather than intellectual, and on ‘‘a 
lower level of civilisation than the persons of which 
it is composed, it feels, reacts and thinks differ- 
ently from what each member of it, taken separ- 
ately, would 


As every public speaker knows quite well, 
whether he be Hyde Park tub-thumper or Right 
Honourable statesman, you cannot appeal to a 
mob or crowd with the sort of argument which you 
would use successfully in talking to an individual. 
All good orators are really demagogues; and so, 
1 venture to remark, are all good playwrights. 


A Lonely Critic 


There are really two distinguishable points of 
difference between the critic and the audience. 
The one on which Mr. Maugham lays most stress 
is that the critic keeps himself deliberately aloof 
from the ‘‘ contagion’’ of the crowd-emotion 
which surrounds him, whereas each member of the 
audience unconsciously surrenders himself to its 
influence. The critic, that is to say, declines to 
take part in the “‘ fun of the fair’? and wanders 
about it, lonely and unsociable—which is not, of 
course, the way in which the fun is best appre- 
ciated. Moreover, in order to see the play with a 
critical eye and to appraise it with a judicial mind, 
he does what the ordinary playgoer never dreams 
of doing—he represses his emotions and keeps his 
intellectual faculties wide awake. And thus, to 
use Mr. Maugham’s words, ‘‘ he does not see the 
play which they see.’’ And, since plays are not 
(as a rule) composed for the satisfaction of lonely 
individuals consciously exercising their critical 
faculties, but for a theatre-going public with 
dormant intellectual faculties which only dullness 
or a blatant absurdity will rouse into activity, it is 


probably fair to argue that professional dramatic 
criticism is ‘‘ a logical absurdity,’’ if only for the 
simple reason that the play about which the critic 
writes his personal opinion, is not the play which 
the people who rely on his opinion are invited by 
the management to see. 


Good Plays and Bad Plays 


Such is the case which Mr. Maugham propounds 
against dramatic criticism. What is the answer to 
it? Isthere any answer? I can, of course, speak 
only for myself; and, speaking for myself, I reply 
that he has to some extent, at any sate, 
exaggerated the ‘‘ absurdity.”” What, I fancy, 
happens in my own case is that, with re. 
gard to ‘‘ good’ plays (that is say, 
plays which appeal to audiences as a_ whole, 
without flagrantly insulting the intelligence of their 
more cultured members), my critical faculties are 
very quickly drugged; and, though they are more 
easily awakened, and are probably functioning sub- 
consciously more actively than are those of the 
average playgoer, they are not so active, even sub- 
consciously, as to prevent my enjoying the play 
in very much the way in which the people round 
me are enjoying it. It is only in the intervals, and 
even more emphatically after the play is over, that 
the critic within me reasserts himself and begins to 
tell me the whys and wherefores of my recent 
pleasure. 

It is rather with regard to less good plays that 
Mr. Maugham is on the right tack—for, with 
regard to really bad plays, every member of the 
audience is as individual and critical as the pro- 
fessionals !—I mean the sort of play about which 
the ordinary playgoer comments an_ indefinite: 
‘* Oh, I don’t know—not bad, you know.’’ The 
playwright has blundered somehow, and _ the 
audience, though never for a moment hostile, 
leaves the theatre conscious of a vague dissatisfac- 
tion. Asa rule, such plays are unsuccessful ; and 
the critic knows why. His antipathy, and with it 
his critical faculties, has been aroused; and in such 
a case it is true that he sees the play, not as the 
author intended him to see it—that is to say, 
emotionally—but as a corpus vile for a lecture on 
dramatic anatomy. 

But is this a matter for complaint? The answer 
depends on what you happen to regard as_ the 
proper function of dramatic criticism. But if the 
critic is regarded as an expert commentator, and 
potentially at any rate of service to the Drama, 
then, I suggest, this analytic mode of criticism is 
all to the good. Even commercially, the author 
should be grateful; for the more impressionistic 
sort of criticism, telling only of the critic’s boredom 
or dissatisfaction, is incomparably more damaging, 
as well as less educative, to the blundering play- 
wright. 

The plays in these two new volumes are the post- 
war comedies; and as ‘‘ The Breadwinner ” 1s 
included, we must take it that the collection, oF 
rather selection, is now completed. I will end with 
the remark that the mere list of titles caused me to 
feel acutely that it is now high time we had 
another play from Mr. Maugham. If you read the 
Prefaces, you will understand why. 
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Red Letter Days 


The Wizard. 


HIRTY two guineas was what I gave. 
Thirty two guineas, neither more nor less, 
for The Wizard! And I bought him in 

the ‘‘ backend ’’ when a horse can only show his 
bumps and blemishes and none of the gallant feats 
which may (or may not) have put them there. 
There he stood, then, for better for worse, my 
‘good hunter.”” 1 forget whether he was likely 


to win a point-to-point for thirty two guineas too. | 


I expect so. They generally are. Anyhow, he 
was as thin as a rail and you could have hung your 
hat and coat up on his hips. As for that near hind 
hock—it just sent a shiver down your back. 

But there were two points he possessed which 
made just all the difference—character and a 
glorious, generous eye. So we put him away for 
the three fat months down in the low eight-acre 
meadow with the stream running through it, and 
we tried to forget all about him. 

* * * * 

We got him up in August. I’m not saying he 
was round then. He wasn’t—except for the hock, 
of course. But the hat-pegs had vanished into their 
surroundings : neck, back, and loin had furnished 
up well: and his girth almost flattered his three 
months in clover. Over all he carried the bloom of 
good health and a coat like a newly ironed silk 
pocket handkerchief. 

We put him to exercise and he mooched along as 
only the bored horse freshly off grass can mooch. 
Then, after three weeks of oats, I thought I’d just 
show him hounds again, that’s all: not even the 
fox hounds, mark you, but just our famous little 
local pack of harriers trying out their new entry 
in the cubbing season. 

Of course he knew at once the moment the saddle 
was on him, before we had ever left the stable, 
which we did at five in the morning (none of your 
covert-side automobiles here !) 

He was a changed horse. I knew that the moment 
I threw my leg over him. As we cantered along 
over the grass by the line of bridle gates to the 
meet, he was playing with me and catching a hold 
just nicely. My spirits rose and so did his, and 
expressed themselves in one grand buck which 
nearly planted me. In Bradley Wood we pulled 
up toa walk. The birds were singing and the 
bracken was covered with dew-webs, which he 
gaily swished through as he bridled to me and 
showed me the marvellous length of his rein. 

Better and better. The Wizard could walk; and 
that’s the first requirement in a good hunter. 
_Three fields beyond the top end of the covert we 
sighted the old farm house. As I rode down from 
above hounds were just coming out through the 
gate towards us. Up went The Wizard’s head, 
forward flicked the ears, and I could feel his heart 
thumping through my boot, which made me run 
my hand down his long old fashioned neck with 
sheer delight. 

“Mornin’ Master!’’ I cried, taking off my hat 
to that fine old sportsman riding among his hounds 


By Wilfrid Jelf 


like the huntsman in a Caldecott picture. 

‘** Good mornin’! ”’ he called out heartily : then, 
casting a closer eye over us: ‘‘ Gad, how he’s come 
on! Hopin’ to try him over anything ? The goin’s 
too hard as yet and I’m not really lettin’ hounds 
out—just givin’ the puppies the smell of a hare, 
that’s all.”’ 

That was good enough for me. 

** lve only got one question to ask him to-day ”’ 
I said; ‘‘ and I think I know the answer already : 
* Does he love a hunt?’ ”’ 

Five minutes later a hare jumped up in a root 
field and hounds hunted her nicely over the grass. 
There were five of us out and a line of open gates 
disposed of all excuse for jumping. But after a 
mile puss jinked sharply right handed and hounds 
were running straight across our front in the next 
field, which gave me my one chance. He was 
pulling at me and galloping on with enjoyment, 
so I showed him a stiff stake-and-bound and set 
him alight. 

** Now, old man,’’ I murmured, 

One look, that was all! He balanced himself and 
bore down on it; timed his stand-off well back to. 
perfection, sailed over the top and landed far into 
the next field. Then he cocked his ears, looked 
round for hounds, and swung sharply to them on 
his own account. 

** My boy! You’re a hunter ’’ I grunted; ‘‘ Now 
what about timber ? ”’ 

Hounds were running on with the puppies’ music 
to sharpen up the veterans. We were alone with 
them after our scandalous larking. Immediately in 
front stood a ten-foot length of four best ash rails, 
installed by the big Hunt for last season’s damage. 

He shortened his stride as he saw what con- 
fronted him. So did I with some misgiving! The 
take-off had been badly poached by cattle: he saw 
that too. Then he took hold of his bit and went for 
it greedily, put in a short one with his hocks well 
under him, and lobbed over easy as easy without 
rapping a stick. And again he turned sharply to 
hounds. 

** We jump timber, too! ’’ I whispered in his 
ear: “‘ and we love hounds. Good enough.”’ 

I had to apologise to the Master of course. It 
was too blatant. ‘* You’ve got a smasher there! ”’ 
was all he said. 

I had. 

We jumped no more that morning. Two fences 
had made one Red-letter day long before breakfast. 

* * * * 


‘* what about 


He won the first time out on a steeplechase 
course and brought back eighty guineas for the 
stables And after five wonderful seasons of 
unbroken service for my wife as well as myself, 
he “‘ died on me’”’ on a fine hunting evening as 
hounds were being called home out of the last 
covert. 

My best and boldest! You don’t owe me much 
out of thirty-two guineas. Auf wiedersehen, old 
friend, auf wiedersehen ! 
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N EW_NOVELS 


Foreign Bodies. By Nikolai Gubsky. 
Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 


Grope Carries On. By F. O. Mann. Faber and 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Walls Whisper. By Geo. C. Foster. 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


The Deserter. By Lajos Zilahy. Translated by G. 
Haslaz. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 


Elkin 


Chapman 


HEN a Russian writes a novel for English 
people, with its setting in England and, 
spurning the aid of the translator, writes it in 
English, we are prepared for faulty characterisa- 
tion, faulty scenes and above all, faulty grammar. 
But Mr. Nikolai Gubsky needs none of our 
leniency. He has, I think something of the magic 
of Dostoievsky in his compassion for the troubles 
and anguish of the less fortunate, for the poor, the 
needy and the unhappy. And as Dostoievsky was 
filled with the peculiar Russian pity for the outcast, 
so has Mr. Gubsky pity for Ivan Kurtcheninov— 
the refugee hero of ‘‘ Foreign Bodies.” But 
beyond this Russian characteristic he has an 
intimate knowledge of England and the English. 
The Kurtcheninovs, exiled in England, try to 
adapt themselves (remarkably unsuccessfully) and 
if Mr. Gubsky’s humour is mostly at the expense 
of England and the English, it is so kindly 
exploited that we laugh with him—and forgive him. 


A Lovable Woman 


Ivan was Russian—very Russian—and con- 
sequently quite unable to forget Russia or be happy 
anywhere except in Russia, and he becomes more 
and more unhappy until, unable to stand England 
one moment longer, he departs to the Crimea and 
is killed. His wife—and here Mr. Gubsky has con- 
ceived as delightful and lovable a woman as is 
possible to imagine—is the most satisfying 
character in the book. She is calm and loyal and 
kind and tolerant and yet delightfully whimsical. 


If there is a criticism it is that the book is too sad, 
for though there is humour (and it is not all at 
our expense—he certainly smiles at Ivan’s 
eccentricities) it has a sting in its tail that Mr. 
Gubsky is quite incapable of hiding, but he 
remembers his English audience just in time and 
manages to end on a note of courage and hope. 


Mr. Grope is back again! Thank Mann for Mr. 
Grope! And even if you didn’t read ‘ Albert 
Grope”’ it is not too late for you to become 
acquainted with him in ‘‘ Grope Carries On.” 
Mr. Mann, this time, pitches him headlong into the 
war and he serves his country in an official position 
in the office of Minor Equipment. And what a 
delightful office it is. Albert Grope is a director. 
He deals with this and that, but if this and that 
worries him as to possible results he merely has to 
scribble across it ‘‘ Please see this case—for your 
decision, please,’’ and send it on to somebody else. 
If somebody else sends it on to somebody else, 
that after all, needn’t worry Albert Grope. 


His only trouble was his office carpet. He started 
off with a very beautiful carpet (an Al carpet) but 
office jealousy exists even in the office of Minor 
Equipment, and because another Directors’ carpet 
was only C3 Mr. Grope lost his carpet, 
But he had all that could be desired jn 
Secretaries. (At least, he exchanged them 
until he got one that he did like the look 
of.) One was soft and sweet and clinging, 
and she brought flowers for his desk and she made 
him tea and she confided her private little troubles 
to him and he treated her like a daughter (and it 
was after all only a precaution to let his rather 
elderly wife think that the pretty thing was also 
elderly and plain and uninteresting). 


The other was different, and poor Albert Grope 
was Led Astray. She was very beautiful, very 
clever (she ought never to have been in a Govern. 
ment Office at all) and she had designs on Albert 
Grope. But she went too far and Albert Grope 
didn’t really care for Girls Who Go Too Far, so he 
managed to get out of that difficulty, only to fall 
into the arms of the soft and sweet and clinging 
one. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Mann for bringing 
Mr. Grope back again, with all his old charm. 


Many Generations 


Mr. Foster is ambitious. Not content with one, 
or even two generations, his ‘‘ Walls Whisper ” 
starts off in 1590 and doesn’t end until 1932. And 
it has not been in vain—he has experimented and 
his experiment is certainly interesting. He can 
tell a story, too, and our interest grows as we come 
hurtling down through the centuries. 


Old families are there and yet new families, after 
a generation or two, become old families in their 
turn and the family descended from a grocer has 
much the same to laugh, to cry or to smile over 
as the family that had the Earl of Eastings at its 
head. There were the same difficulties, the same 
problems, century after century. And in each 
generation the old men were convinced that theirs 
was the age when the country was going to the 
dogs and that their sons and daughters were so 
much more difficult to manage than the sons and 
daughters of those who had gone before. 


Deserter’’ is a translation from the 
Hungarian and is the story of a frightened and 
bewildered man who, in trying to find peace of 
mind, only gets deeper and deeper into discontent 
and unhappiness. Lajos Zilahy contrasts the 
beautiful peace-loving Hungary of the last centurv 
with the sad disillusioned country after the war and 
he uses Komlossy as the smaller edition of a spirit 
that runs vainly this way and that after every 
promise, every hope and then losing its way, lies 
down and dies. It is a sordid pitiful story—full of 
revolution, of war that necessitated endless men 
dying in a cause of which they understood nothing 
at all, communism at its worst and silliest, and an 
upset dreary world where tramps by a turn of the 
wheel come into power and sleep with countesses, 
and where honour and decency goes by the board. 
The translation is good but the book is oppressing 
and depressing. 
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HUGH WALPOLE ON HIMSELF 
The Waverley Pageant. With critical introduc- 
tions by Hugh Walpole. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
8s. 6d. net. 

IS adoration for Sir Walter Scott is the thing 
we most like about Mr. Hugh Walpole. It 
is an adoration that on his part he is determined 
we should not forget. ‘‘ The proof sheets of the 
novels, several of which are in my possession ”’ 
. ‘the manuscript of The Fortunes of Nigel— 
also in my possession ’’. . . ‘‘ I have a portrait of 
him in oils by Raeburn’ . . . “* we speak of him 
with both the indulgence and the criticism we keep 
for our dearest friends.’’ It would be plain, even 
if he did not tell us so, that Mr. Walpole at times 
almost fancies himself ‘‘ to be one of the family 
at Abbotsford.’’ This is a fancy less surprising 
when we remember whose pen once set out to write 
New Roundabout Papers but, whatever 
may be thought of them on the ground of taste, 
such imaginings arouse an uneasy suspicion, when 
it comes to critical judgment, as to the solidity of 

the mind whence they gush. 


Mr. Walpole’s introductions proclaim them- 
selves as critical. For a critic he has a terrible pen- 
chant for the vague. He abounds in ‘‘ perhaps ”’ 
and ‘‘ possibly,’’ in strange doubts as, for instance, 
‘‘whether Pepys was a great man or no,” and 
though plentifully raising the usual questions— 
“Was Scott an artist? Was Scott betrayed by 
snobbery? Was business carelessness 
criminal ? ’’—is chary of adding light that would 
enable us to answer them. He is convinced that 
Scott ‘‘ would very quickly shoulder our modern 
problems with a practical commonsense that would 
astonish some of our modern critics,’’ but does not 
indicate what problems or the nature of Scott’s 
hypothetical solutions. Nor is it more illuminating 
to be told that Scott ‘‘ would write a page or two 
about our late lamentable Great War that would far 
exceed in brilliance and vigour anything that has 
yet been written about it,’’ without receiving any 
suggestion of the bearing of such pages or even 
any clue as to the sense in which Mr. Walpole 
uses the word ‘‘ lamentable.”’ 


The Paradox Monger 


“Too much self-confidence about Scott,’’ writes 
Mr. Walpole, ‘‘ brings peril to the interpreter.’’ 
This is a peril that for the most part Mr. Walpole 
is determined to avoid, and it might be hard to find 
any piece of analytical criticism where analysis is 
more nebulous and criticism more circumambula- 
tory. Yet there is one point on which Mr. Walpole 
's magnificently, nay, alarmingly, definite. 


He seems to feel that he must make one glorious 


paradox about Scott and therefore writes: ‘‘ The 
great truth about him, too often, I think, forgotten, 
is that he carried the Romantic novel to great 
heights because he worked in it as a realist. 
. . » Nothing is understood about Scott unless it is 
realised that he was a realist first, last, and all the 


time.”’ After reading this one cannot be astonished 
to find Mr. Walpole, a little later, ‘‘ gasping ”’ 
forth his disagreement with Professor Saintsbury’s 
criticism of Lucy in the Bride of Lammermoor as 
‘‘a simpleton so utter and complete that it is 
difficult even to be sorry for her:’’ a judgment 
that nonetheless expresses what every man of sense 
must feel. 


In so far as one can discern any outline of idea 
through his cautious quilt of phrases, what would 
seem most to lead Mr. Walpole astray is con- 
fusion between realism as an aim in creative art 
and the power to create real characters. The latter 
Scott has in an abounding degree: therein 
of viously lies the essence of his genius. In the 
former he was, as obviously, quite uninterested. 
He took whatever material came to his hand and 
flung it into the melting pot of his imagination, 
little caring what came forth. Therefore, when the 
material was such as he knew by observation or 
living tradition, there came forth the pure gold 
of his modern Scotch tales; when it was beyond 
his command or acquired from distant sources, 
dross like much in the Wardour Street novels. 


Apart from adoration Mr. Walpole has certainly 
some sound ideas about Sir Walter Scott. He 
points with truth to Scott’s power of creating 
emotional atmosphere. But is it necessary to 
emphasise this? Has anyone ever doubted it? 
Scott was the very creator of atmosphere in fiction. 
Hence his immeasurable superiority to his con- 
temporaries. Hence the peculiar flavour of his 
eternal appeal. 


With Sincere Regret 


The Waverley Pageant is to our mind a regret- 
table book. Its 662 pages are composed of seventy 
six excerpts from Scott’s novels, arranged under 
headings intended to bring out a realor fancied simi- 
larity in them :e.g.,‘‘Stories of Kings and Queens” 
and ‘‘ Out in the °45.’"" We must accept Mr. 
Walpole’s statement that his object is that ‘‘ merely 
of luring some readers back to Scott again,”’ but 
we think that he has singularly erred in his judg- 
ment as to the best means of doing so. There may 
be portions of Scott’s work capable of being 
detached without damage to itself. There is cer- 
tainly one: Wandering Willie’s tale in 
Redgauntlet. But we have not found another in 
the volume that can be satisfactorily lifted from its 
context and offered as a separate thing. It must 
be feared that the public mania for snippets and 
for that horrid thing, the omnibus book, has led 
Mr. Walpole to pick the Waverley plums and 
peddle them as a pageant. Scott’s sequence is 
utterly broken; his gems are torn violently from 
their setting; and if anyone could read the book 
through he would infallibly die of an indigestion 
aS 4 man who should live on nothing but cream, 
crumpets, and oysters. - 


The Waverley Pageant will be inestimable to all 
who wish to talk of Scott without having read him. 
We cannot express our own belief in Sir Walter 
Scott better than by saying that he will survive 
even this trial. 
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A CLIMBING TRIUMPH 


Kamet Conquered. By F. S. Smythe. Gollancz. 
l6s. 
HE assault on Kamet really started as far back 
as 1930. Mr. Smythe, with the experience 
gained on Kanchenjunga behind him, commenced 
then to organise and plan an expedition which had 
as its primary objective the ascent of Kamet and a 
subsidiary one in the exploration of the sources of 
the Ganges. In 1931 he and his companions set 
out, and that they achieved both these objectives 
without undue risk to themselves is in itself a 
remarkable tribute to the detail and care which 
went towards the initial organisation. 

The book, concerned more with the actual 
expedition than with the preliminaries, starts with 
the party’s departure from Ranikhet on their long 
march through the Himalayan foothills. | Then, 
camp by camp, Mr. Smythe describes the 
climb and, as we read, we see the gallant little band 
getting nearer and nearer the top. 

They reach and establish the final camp on 
Meade’s Col. 23,300 feet, and the next morning 
the first party starts for the summit. They climb 
slowly for the air is thin at that height, but none 
the less, their advance is steady. 

“* We started to toil along the ridge. It was nearly 
horizontal and exceedingly sharp. On either hand 
the slopes fell away with great steepness; it seemed 
incredible that we could have ascended from those 
shadowy abysses to the right of us. I remember 
trampling and crushing the delicate snow edge with a 
careful yet savage deliberation. There must be no 
mistake now. On the slope below we had been mere 
automatons—toiling atoms incapable almost of 
reasoned and coherent thought—but now we were 
thinking men again, capable of realising our amazing 
position on this snowy edge of the world. Tiredness 
was replaced by a fierce exhilaration. The numbed 
brain leapt into renewed activity. The summit was 
almost within our grasp; surely it could not escape 
us now? We gained the point and gazed over and 
beyond it. At our feet the ridge sank down to a 
shallow gap. Beyond the gap it merged gently into 
a small cone of snow—the summit! 

“ We seized hold of Lewa and shoved him on in 
front of us. As I clutched hold of him I could hear 
the breath jerking from him in wheezy gasps. I do 
not think that he quite understood what we were 
doing. And so he was the first to tread the summit. 
It was the least compliment we could pay to those 
splendid men, our porters, to whom we owed the 
success of our expedition.’ 

The remainder of the book is almost anti- 
climax. But it is still intensely interesting and 
few will be able to skip a word. And it is refreshing 
in a way, after the snow and hardship of 25,447 feet, 
to read about the valley of flowers and the almost 
pathetic address of welcome offered to the travellers 
by the Rawal of Badrinath and his subjects. 

Mr. Holdsworth, who smoked a pipe on the 
summit of Kamet (surely almost an impertinence !) 
contributes a most interesting chapter on the 
flowers of Kamet, and there is also a chapter by 
Dr. Greene on the medical aspects of climbing. A 
word also must be said for the illustrations. They 
are of a uniform excellence all through and give a 
magnificent idea of the glorious scenery through 
which the expedition passed, as well as pointing out 
eraphically the difficulties and dangers which con- 
fronted the party on their glorious achievement. 


IMPRACTICABLE IDEALISM 


Truth about India. Can we get it? By Verrier 
Elwin. Allen and Unwin. Cloth 2s. 64, 
paper Is. 

E cannot get it from Father Elwin. 

‘* Every country is entitled to complete inde. 
pendence, without any question of its fitness or 
otherwise. As every country is fit to eat, to drink, 
and to breed, so is every nation fit to manage its 
own affairs, no matter how badly.” ‘* Better that 
we were wiped off the face of the earth than remain 
alive sustained by foreign bayonets.” 

If these words of Gandhi are the gospel, then 
certainly cadit questio, there is nothing to discuss, 
The Government of India must instantly abdicate, 
It follows that the ordinances by means of which 
that Government is maintaining its authority are 
without justification. This is the thesis main 
tained in the pamphlet. But if we hold, on the 
contrary, that no Government ought to abdicate 
until it sees something better than anarchy to take 
its place, the solution of the problem is not so 
simple. 

Let us take up only one difficulty, not perhaps 
the greatest, but certainly the first. We assume, 
with the author, that Gandhi and the Congress 
would devise some form of election under which 
they would themselves be returned to power. They 
must then provide for the defence of the country. 
Let us assume (and it is a large assumption) that 
there is in India a body of officers possessing the 
confidence of their men and the necessary profes. 
sional knowledge to organize a modern army fit 
to cope with the Afghan and the Nepalese. Let us 
further assume that neither Japan nor any 
European power interferes. We are still no nearer 
to a solution. For this body of officers will not 
obey the orders of a set of lawyers like Gandhi and 
his friends. 


An Academic Question 


Therefore the question whether Congress is fitted 
to govern India in complete independence is an 
academic one. They will never have the chance. 

It is characteristic of the author’s outlook that 
this question is relegated to half a page of an ap- 
pendix. It is there that we find the brave words 
‘* Better that we were wiped off the face of the earth 
than remain alive sustained by foreign bayonets.” 
But in sober reality, India requires British military 
officers, and these will not serve under a Govern- 
ment from which the British element has been 
eliminated. 

Take again the defence of ‘‘ the withholding of 
payment of taxes ’’ described as ‘‘ an inalienable, 
ancient and natural right, &c.’’ This, and all other 
forms of ‘ non-violent’? sedition always result 
in bloodshed. One is reminded of Bacon “ This 
man talked learnedly, and as if he could tell how 
to make a rebellion, and never break the peace.” 
A Government confronted with a deliberate refusal 
to pay taxes must use force or abdicate. ; 

Abdication being no solution, the problem 1s 
how to arrange for the transfer of as much powef 
as possible to as representative a Government aS 
possible. 
keeping the peace during the transition. 


The ordinances are the only way of 
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MIXED BATHING 


Men on the Horizon. By Guy Murchie. 


10s. 6d. 


O many adventure books are published nowa- 

days—and so many of them are good. Few 

of them, however, have the purpose that Guy 
Murchie brings to ‘‘ Men on the Horizon.”’ 

“ By experience in my small segment of it (the 
world) ” he says, ‘‘ I’ve learned that it is a world 
of work, and of conflicting ideas. About the rest of 
it I know only that it is made up of vast masses of 
men grouped in races and classes, unknown to each 
other, uninformed about each other, doubting and 
disliking each other—and yet, all of them made in 
the same image and of the same material and all 
human. This information, remote and theoretical, 
is not enough for me. I must prove to myself, 
through actual experience, the truth about these 
things.” 

And so Guy Murchie set forth. 


He drifted, alone in a small rowboat, eight 
hundred miles down the Yukon. It was fairly easy, 
according to Mr. Murchie, to drift along through 
an endless wilderness, yet never quite sure where 
he was, suddenly coming to a great calm lake, or an 
Indian camp, or a woodcutter’s shack or a swift 
rapid that had somehow to be navigated. ‘‘ They 
never amounted to much,”’ he says, ‘‘ the only 
reason they give a thrill is because my boat doesn’t 
amount to much of anything either.” 


Cape. 


He stowed away on a ship bound for Seattle (not 
just for the joy of stowing away), a joy in which so 
many wanderers seem to indulge. Mr. Murchie 
tried to work his passage on the deck, as a steward 
or in the engine room—he even enquired after the 
first class or the steerage—but the boat was full so 
he stowed away and, being caught by the captain, 
was manacled and starved down in the hold. 


He was accepted as one of themselves by a lav- 
ishly hospitable Japanese family, and his naiveté 
in describing Japan and its somewhat queer habits 
takes all sting and venom from his descriptions. 
The great enjoyment was the holding of peanut 
parties. ‘* Last night after my bath—we all had a 
huge peanut party in mamma’s bed . . . It finally 
ended up by my spending the whole night there, 
surrounded by mamma, papa, and the daughters, 
all in mamma’s bed. It was really very nice, and 
we slept snugly and soundly in our thick kimonos 
till daybreak.” 


Another instance of Japanese customs he 
encountered when they entered a small town near 
Fujiyama. They decided to have a soak in the 
public bath. The tub was four feet wide by six 
long, and about four feet deep. He counted eleven 
other occupants in the bath beside himself—six 


old men, two children, one old lady and two young 
ladies ! 


He saw “‘ vast masses of men grouped in races 
and classes ’’ and he has the rare gift of being able 
to observe human nature and to understand what 
he sees. 


It is a delightful book and an interesting book 
and a vastly entertaining book, whilst the 
illustrations (the author’s own) are gems. 


A GOOD YARN 
The Missing Two. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

M*: Baillie Reynolds may not be very 

modern in her manner, but she does know 
how to tell a story. There are lessons in The 
Missing Two for authors among the younger gen- 
eration who think sometimes that they can fling a 
pot of nonsense in the face of the public and call 
ita mystery. High falutin as it is in spots, The 
Missing Two is a real mystery and the experienced 
student of detective fiction will derive a thrill of 
pleasure from the fact that, well on towards the 
end of the book, his curiosity is as completely 
baffled as it is ingeniously aroused. Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds, too, plays fair with us. Here are no 
illicit complications; no loose screws, ribbons 
trailing, or steps jumped. 

The University of Gorchester, whence the two of 
the story are missing, does not quite tally, it must 
be allowed, with our recollection of other English 
universities; nevertheless, once he admits the 
atmosphere of the place, the reader will find 
nothing impossible expected of his credence. 
That divine girl undergraduate, Irma Varick, the 
brilliant professor, Philip Armitage, the outcome of 
their relations, the bloodstain on the observatory 
carpet, and what was found in the tidal river: all 
these people and things combine to make The 
Missing Two a cheeringly good yarn. And after 
all that is what readers of a book of this metal are 
out to find. 
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A CHAMPION OF THE FAMILY 


The New Morality. By G. E. Newsom. 

Nicholson and Watson. 6s. 

HAT the Master of Selwyn sets out to do is 

to destroy the two main planks in the New 
Morality programme, which are :— 

(1) Nothing should be allowed to interfere with 
the freedom of sex-life. If the ideals of family 
life stand in the way of this freedom, the family must 
be ended or mended. 

(2) The ideal of sexual freedom is in harmony with 
the progress of modern science and civilisation. 

Those who are not followers of Aldous 
Huxleyism, Bertrand Russellism, or Barneyism 
will probably agree, having read the book, that he 
has completely succeeded. Those who desire and 
indulge in free love, who bed with whom they may, 
will doubtless regard the Rev. G. E. Newsom as 
a quaint and old-fashioned figure. Because he 
stands for family life and stoutly controverts the 
loose assumption that it is in any real or serious 
danger. 


What Freedom Means 


His starting-point is the existence of ‘‘an organ- 
ised campaign against the Family in the interests 
of the New Morality,’ a thing, as he points 
out, which has been made plain during the last few 
years, and he says quite bluntly that the plan pro- 
posed for the young woman of the future is that 
‘* she shall live in her own flat with complete sexual 
freedom so that she can receive a succession of 
lovers in the hope of finding one whom she may 
wish to marry.’’ Then he clears the way by 
welcoming the modern emancipation from the 
superstitious idea of the impurity of sex, and by 
‘agreeing with the Lambeth Conference in the 
assertion of the truth that intercourse has a value 
and a purpose of its own over and above its primary 
end of procreation. Having done all this he sets 
out to destroy the New Morality (that, of 
course, is merely the Old Immorality under another 
name) by championing the Family tradition which 
is attacked. 

The ‘‘ 1 will ’’ of the marriage service he regards 
as being still the most important public act in the 
life of man or woman—‘‘ It means that they 
publicly claim to be trusted for fidelity to the ideal 
of the monogamous family, the fundamental 
institution of social life: and that they affirm and 
accept the duty of subordinating sexual desire to 
the welfare of the family.’’ He argues that the fact 
of the covenant having been so often violated does 
not diminish the personal or social value of the 
traditional ideal; and what he thinks of the New 
Morality comes out in one of many vivid phrases 
when he says: ‘* The old loyalty was to keep free 
from adultery. The new loyalty is to keep free 
from jealousy.”’ 


The New Wage Earners 


Ivor 


In a remarkable chapter justifying family life 
from the biological point of view he asks how, 
under the New Morality the race is to be propagated 
in a “‘ civilised world,’’ and in a passage of studied 
moderation describes the process as the New 
Moralists would have it : 


Procreation cannot indeed be limited to a “ queen” 
and her mate as among the insects. But an approx}. 
mation can be made to that system. Procreation cay 
be limited to a very small minority of men, 
eugenically chosen by the State. Child-bearing cap 
be entrusted to a larger minority of women who wif] 
be paid for their services. Child-rearing presents no 
difficulties. The children can be taken away from 
their mothers at once and be put in public instity. 
tions. Thus the family function of propagating the 
race can be provided by a loan from the sociology o 
insects. The diffused instinct of the hive will replace 
the love of home and children. Women as well as 
men will—with occasional brief limitations, all paid 
for—have complete and universal sexual freedom, 
Sex and parenthood will be finally divorced from each 
other. The instinct of parenthood will die out. Th 
family will be a thing of the past. 


A Better Hope 


Mercilessly, step by step, and through the 
processes of deep thought and painstaking research 
he exposes and condemns the New Morality—‘ the 
waning twilight of values,’’ and then in his final 
chapter, headed ‘‘ A Better Hope ’”’ he sums up 
his championship of the Family. He envisages 
our social structure raised on a great arch of trust 
and honour. It is not too steady, he thinks, in 
some of its constituent parts like commercial and 
international honour, but its keystone is compacted 
of two kinds of honour, marital and parental, 
bound together in the person of the parent, and 
above all in the person of the wife and mother of 
the family. He sees the New Morality trying to 
dissolve the moral cement which binds these two 
elements together, and he shows that if the effort 
is successful the keystone will fall out and the arch 
will collapse. 

But he does not believe that will happen, and so 
a rather remarkable book ends on a note of hope 
except for those who are striving to make the world 
sexually safe for the promiscuous. 


THROUGH FRENCH VINEYARDS 


A Bacchic Pilgrimage. By Ernest Peixotto. 
Scribners. 8s. 6d. 


PEIXOTTO has written an agreeable 
little account of a motor tour through some 
of the best-known wine-districts of France. There 
can be few Americans who possess his respect for 
wine and he is to be congratulated on the accuracy 
of the information which he gathered in his travels; 
for he makes no claim to being an expert. So many 
books of this kind annoy the reader, because what 
has been seen and heard has been imperfectly 
assimilated. Mr. Peixotto, though in one place he 
writes ‘‘ Sauterne ’’ as though ‘‘ Sauternes ’’ was 
not a singular, falls into no such pitfalls as that of 
regarding Cheval Blanc as a white wine. 

His book would be pleasanter reading, if he had 
rather more respect for French accents: a mistake 
in accentuation is a mistake in spelling. 
‘‘Champanisation ’’ should be ‘‘champagnisation” 
and “‘ ouillage’’ (whence ullage ’’) does not 
mean ‘‘ blending ’’ but filling up the cask as the 
wine evaporates. Not many connoisseurs will agree 
that 1921 is one of the two best Haut Brion vintages 
of the century. 

H. W. A. 
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The Saturday Review 


Advocates’ Honesty 


SIR,—Under the rubric ‘‘ Is honesty the best 
policy?’ I find the still walking and gibbering 
ghost of the ancient blundering censure on the 
lawver defending a prisoner whom he knows (as 
is assumed) to be guilty. Dr. Johnson killed it 
long ago. The advocate has no business to know. 
His business is to say all that can be fairly said 
for his client—and there may be other things to 
say than disputing the facts, for even the worst 
criminal is entitled to be tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced according to the rules of law and evidence. 
As to walking away with his fee, it is like to be 
a pretty poor one unless the client is pecunious, 
which common thieves are not and more ambitious 
criminals are not always. Even laymen, I think. 
have heard of dock briefs. I say nothing about 
the anomalous case of the prisoner confessing his 
guilt to the advocate. That also has been amply 
thrashed out: I am away from the books, and 
will only add that confessions are not necessarily 
true. If in an evil cause an advocate discovers 
that his client is trying to deceive him or the 
Court, he throws up his brief. 


As for honesty—not merely common honesty, 
but strictly honourable conduct—being the best 
policy for a lawyer in civil as well as criminal 
matters, no instructed member of the profession 
doubts it. 

An ANCIENT LAWYER. 


Richmond Hill View 


SIR,—The Rugby Football Union’s grand- 
stands at Twickenham are a very great disfigure- 
ment to the view from Richmond Hill. 


The Richmond Borough Council asked the 
Rugby Football Union if they would camouflage 
their stands, but the idea was not acceptable. The 
Council then asked the Rugby Football Union if 
they would plant a row of high-growing poplar 
trees at the rear of the old grandstand and slightly 
overlapping it so as to cover the southern end and 
the new grandstand, but their answer was that they 
were not willing to comply with the request. 


The Rugby Football Union’s plea that the 
asbestos sheeting of the stands would tone down 
in a few years time, and that the stands would then 
be hardly visible from Richmond Hill is nonsense. 
It is beyond my comprehension that the Rugby 
Football Union could not see their way to help to 
Preserve the view from Richmond Hill, but they 
are evidently no lovers of nature, or they would at 
once have done their best to make their hideous 
structures invisible from Richmond Hill. We 
must, I suppose, expect this sort of thing from the 
vulgar and vandalistic age we are living in. 


A plan that would do much to lessen this great 
eyesore would be to paint the stands the colour of 
the foliage. That would not cost the Rugby Foot- 
ball Union much and they could well spare the 
money out of the enormous reserves in their coffers. 


A Lover oF NATURE. 


Richmond, Surrey. 


FOR 


WRITERS. 


This Free Book tells all 
about the College con- 
venient Postal Courses 


It te:ls of the eminent 
men and women who 
have contributed to 
them. 


Send now fur a FREE 
copy of this bock and 
learn the way to 
literary success, 


Journalism and Short Story Writing ! 


LEARN TO WRITE FOR PLEASURE AND FOR PROFIT 
AND EARN MONEY AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 


Hew you can learn, in 

your own home in 
your leisure time, to become 
a successful spare-time 
Journalist, or a Writer of 
short stories earning a good 
Spare-time Income, 
plainly told in the Free 
Book entitled Modern 
Journalism and Story Writ- 
ing,” issued by the Metro- 
politan College of Jour- 
nalism. 


The gift of literary expression is 
a priceless possession, and if you 
bear promise as a writer your gift 
can be developed by training. 
Possessed of a thorough know- 
ledge of the technique of writing 
you may become a popular and 
successful contributor to the 
Press and the periodicals. As 
such, you would secure welcome 
additional income for your work 
of spare-time writing, and may 
achieve fame and fortune with 


your pen. The vital knowledge | 


can be acquired by means of the 
College Postal Training Courses 
taken at home in spare time. 

This is not an imaginative 
prospect, but a plain statement 
of probability, the actuality of 
which you may yourself put to 
the test. Success in Journalism 
and Story Writing means not 
only financial gain, but a measure 
of fame and the attainment of a 
social status which are in them- 
selves agreeable and desirable 
outcomes of literary achievement 

Thousands of men and women 
are making substantial and 
steady incomes from writing for 
the Press and a very large pro- 
portion of these work entirely as 
free lance contributors, receiving 
payments in steady sequence for 
supplying the right material to 
the right papers. 


*\forward which 


| They also contain valuable ad- 
| vice and information which deals 
|with the important question :— 
| 


“* How and Where Shall 1 Sell My 
Work?” : 


(The vital 
‘business side 
of Journalism 
‘is carefully 
‘considered, 
and fullest 
information 
is given as! 
|to the best 
markets for 
differen t 
classes 
|work and the 
\particular re- 
\quirements of 
jindividua | 
markets.) 


|Decide now 
that you will 
learn how to 
give to your 
writing that 
professional 
{touch which is 
jlooked for by 
editors and 
|publishdrs 
when selecting 
the contribu- 
tions needed 
to fill their publications. 
Act to-day. Complete and post 
the Coupon below tor a cop 
of the Free Book and you will 
have made that first move 
shall lead you, 
|quickly and readily, to agreeable 
success in Journalism or Short 
Story Writing, to the early 
acceptance of your work, and so 
to the receipt of that long 
coverted Spare-time Income for 
your Spare-time writing. 
The Book will be accompanied 
by an offer of an EXPERT 
CRITICISM of your work. 


Photo, Foulsham and 
Banfield 


Beverley Nichols 
Editor of the Story 
Writing Course. 
Mr. Beverley Nichols 
has achieved one of 
the most speedy and 
spectacular ascents to 
international ‘ame 
as a@ writer and can 
probably claim to 
have published more 
suceessiul works than 
any living writer of 

his age. 

The sparkling wit 
and literarg genins 
— tn his many 
contributions to imnu- 
merable journals have 
won for him the ad- 
miration of countless 
readers. 


The Courses of the FREE BOOK COUPON—POST NOW 


College solve for am- 
bitious beginners the 
problem :— 


What Shall_1 Write 
About? 

Valuable aid in the 

selection of acceptable 


to is afforded by 
an exhaustive Index 


work. 


Address 


To the Secretary, 
Metropol 


Please send me a copy of the Book entitled 
“Modern Journalism and Story Writing,” 
to keep without charge or obligation, together 
with your offer of a Free Criticism of my 


Name..... 
(In 


capitals) 


jitan ot St. Albans 


of over 1,200 Free 
Lance Subjects, which 
provides innumerable 
ideas.) 


saturday Review, 
Sept. 10, 1932. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM 


Dept. J4/8, 


ST. ALBANS 
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C= 
By C. J. HAMILTON 


Lombard Street, Thursday. 


Is the depression really passing? Most people 
are more or less superstitious at heart, and a month 
or two ago they feared even to put this question 
into words lest they might frighten the good fairy 
away. To-day it is being answered affirmatively 
with confidence by the leading statesmen of the 
leading countries, and many of the best judges in 
the business world are inclined to believe them. 

It is well to remember, however, that statesmen 
are not wholly disinterested prophets. They are 
generally to be included among the professional 
optimists. We must look at the evidence. What 
are the signs of revival? How far can their 
evidence be relied upon? 

The signs most apparent are the increasing 
activities on the Stock Markets. Since the end 
of June representative bonds on the Wall Street 
market have risen in price by nearly 20 per cent. 
and industrials by nearly 60 per cent. The im- 
provement in British industrials has been far less 
spectacular, averaging some 10 per cent. Yet this 
is far from being a negligible change. Meanwhile 
Paris has become of a buyer and in Berlin the 
Stock Exchange has returned to life. 


Power of Cheap Money ; 

Two questions are at once suggested by this 
marked improvement in security prices. What, in 
the first place, is the cause of this rise? Cheap 
money has unquestionably been the chief cause, 
far outweighing any definite indications that 
industrial earning power is increasing. In the 
United States, Reserve Bank credit outstanding 
increased by $700,000,000 between the beginning of 
March and the end of July, while between the 
beginning of February and the end of June the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation authorised 
loans aggregating over $1,000,000,000. Such a 
growth of credit was bound to produce a strong 
stock market reaction. 

On the London Market the influences at work 
have been different. In place of a great creation 
of new credit we have had a 2 per cent. bank rate, 
the great conversion and the embargo on new 
issues. The combined effect of these forces was 
inevitably to force up the price of gilt edged and 
to produce a certain overflow into the industrial 
market. 

Our second question is this. Is the improvement 
in security prices an important factor making for 
recovery from the depression? Directly, the effect 
is not very great. The rise does, however, force a 
certain amount of purchasing power into circula- 
tion and so stimulates the demand for commodities. 
Much more important is the effect of the rise in 
strengthening business assets and in helping to 
create a spirit of confidence. 


Demand and Prices 

Recovery from economic depression means, 
fundamentally, but one thing— an increased con- 
sumption of utilities. Is there evidence that such 
an increase is beginning? The decline in world 
stocks of primary commodities is not necessarily 
proof that increased consumption has begun. The 


decline may be accompanied by a continued fallj 
off of demand. But, if demand is improving 
relatively to supply, prices will tend to rise, Thy 
evidence most commonly sought, therefore, jy 
support of a return to recovery is a rise of prices, 


If we take the sterling prices of nine primay 
commodities, dealt in on the world’s markets, thep 
has been a striking rise of 26 per cent. as compar 
with a year ago. Allowing for the depreciation gf 
sterling, however, there has been, not a rise, by 
an average fall of some 10 per cent. Gold pric 
for commodities generally in this country have rig 
considerably since the beginning of June, but th 
improvement must be attributed to other influences 
for instance tariffs, than increased consumption, 
The figures for unemployment, for export trade 
and for retail sales suggest a small decline of cop. 
sumption and not an increase. 


Outside this country the movement of genen! 
prices has been small. In the United States ther 
has been a slight recovery since June. In Germany, 
France and Italy the decline has, if anything, con 
tinued. The price movement, it must be remem 
bered is of great importance, not only as an inde 
to consumption, but as a factor in public finance, 
Falling prices have been the potent reasons for the 
imposition of impediments to trade by Governments 
anxious to protect their currencies and _ their 
budgets. These impediments have, in turn, been 
productive of further price falls. So far there is 
little sign of economic recovery to be detected in 
the movement of prices. 


New Activity 

Having briefly touched upon the evidence from 
the Stock Markets, from the movement of stocks 
of commodities and of general prices, there remains 
the direct evidence to be drawn from industry it 
self. Inthe United States there is clear indication 
that new activity is stirring. Car loadings ar 
greater, power production in the Middle West and 
the Eastern States has increased, and there has been 
a growth of small business that indicates some 
revival of consuming power. In this country the 
latest accounts from the industrial centres ar 
distinctly hopeful, save for the industries chiefly 
dependent upon export. Above all the stage is 
here set for recovery, even if it has not ye 
definitely begun. 


There are other elements in the problem 
recovery from the world depression, however, thal 
must not be overlooked. They are of fundamental 
importance. Rapid and general recovery mus 
depend upon two things. The first is the removal 
of the barriers to international exchange that have 
grown up like jungle in the tropics during the past 
two years. In some directions the barriers have 
been somewhat reduced, in others, for instance 
Germany, they are still rising. The Stresa Com 
ference is full of promise, but it only covers pat 
of the ground. The second condition for complete 
recovery is the adjustment of productive capacity 
to demand in the great industries of internatio 
importance. The need for this adjustment and the 
manner in which it is faced is the largest single 
issue affecting world economic policy at the preset 
time. 
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The Saturday Review 


Literary 


to write Articles and Stories, make spare hours 
rofitable. Booklet free.—ReceNnt INstiTuTE (Dept. 191), 
9, Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE COMING RACE. New Edition of “Ars Vivendi,” 
T with preface giving practice of Upward Breathing. 
Striking results for health, throat and voice. 3s. 6d.— 
ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W.1. 


OVELS, STORIES, and general MSS. read and placed by 
N experienced Editor and Publisher's Reader. Grateful Testi- 
monials.—THE LONDON LitERARY AGENCY, REGENT House, 
Recent STREET, W.1. 


Miscellaneous 


((HILDREN’S HOLIDAYS. A group can be received to 
camp on South Downs near Beacon Hill School in charge 
of experienced staff. For terms write Principat, Beacon Hill 
School, Harting, Petersfield. 


rea for the discerning. Finest blend Sylhet and Ceylon leaf 
with Darjeeling Broken Orange Pekoe. Packed in 1-Ib. 
lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6, post free. Buy direct from 
Eastern Imports, LtTp., 141, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


Shipping 


P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 


quent and Regular Soilion from 
MEDITERRANFAN, 

INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS 


Fre 
LONDON, MARSEILL»E. 
GYPT, SUDAN 
CEYLON STRAITS. 
EAST AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEAL ete., ete. 
P, & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also 
Tickets of P. & O., Orient and New Zealand 
Shipping Companies. 
Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 
14, Cockspur Street, London. S.W.1, or City Office, 
P. & O. 130, Lead 


i, O 

enhall Street, London, E.C.3; 

(P. & O. or B.I.) APPLY, 122, LEADENHALL STR 

LONDON, E.C.3; B.I. Agents GRAY, DAWES & Co.. 
122,’ Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


Hotels, &c. 


UNRIVALLED POSITION. 


VERNON COURT HOTEL ote. 


Newly Renovated. Bed, bath, breakfast from 10/6. 


’Phone, Water (h. & c.)in every room. Central heating throughout. 


Entertainments 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish Tobacco. 

“BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 

in or cork-tipped’; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. Remit to manufacturers, 

. J. Freeman & Co., Ltp., 90, Piccadilly, W.1. ‘‘ SOLACE 

CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, the finest combination ever dis- 

covered of Choice Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an indes- 
cribable pleasure; 12s. 6d. per }-Ib. tin, post extra. 


QUEEN'S (Gerrard 4517) 
Evenings at 8.30. Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON prescnts— 
EVENSONG 

By Edward Knoblock & Beverley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS 
Violet Vanbrugh Wilfrid Lawson 


REAT VOCAL DISCOVERY.—Develop a beautiful, power- 
ful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific, Silent Method ; 
infallible cure for stammering and all vocal defects.—Free 
particulars and astounding testimony to Pror, Reip, 541, 
Wigan Road, Bolton, Lancs. E. 


SS. Typewritten, 9d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and efficient 
service.—T. G, Davies, 20, Rectory Road, Canton, Cardiff. 


ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981. 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER IIth. 
Premiere Urtnov’s Russian Talking film 
“ DIARY OF A REVOLUTIONIST ” 
Last days—‘‘ Quick Millions” and Rene Cram’s 
‘*An Italian Straw Hat ” 


Dts OF SCHOOLS, Hostels, and similar institutions 

analysed, and advice given on nutrition, with especial 
reference to economy and modern discoveries in dietetics.— 
Particulars and terms from MRS. MOTTRAM (Late Student 
in Institutional Administration at King’s College of Household 


Iondon University), 42, Heath Drive, 


To Let 


DEVONSHIRE, close to the sea and a first-class golf course, 
a charming old-world cottage, delightfully furnished and 
Comprising 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bath and kitchen. 
— hot water, main drainage. Large garden, fully 
To be Let for six months or one year at the nominal rental 
of 2 guineas per week. 
For full particulars apply Box 256, The Saturday Review, 
1820, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


ATTRACTIVE unfurnished flat, self-contained, newly de- 

corated, £7 per month. One sitting-room, bed-room, bath- 
toom, kitchen. Use of private gardens. Park 7538 before 10.30 
mornings, or write StTiRLING, 21, Royal Crescent, Holland Park, 


QWITZERLAND.—To let for summer holidays or winter 
Sports, furnished peasant’s chalet at Rougemont, Vaud, 
4,500 ft. altitude. Maid kept.—Apply B. W. Riptey, Talboys, 


Surrey. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
Cambridge Circus Temple Bar 6056 
Ferenc Motnar’s famous comedy 
“THE GUARDSMAN ” 
Also the outstanding British success ‘THE OUTSIDER” 
Prices 1/6 - 8/6 500 seats at 1/6 
Continuous Performance, 2-11 Sundays, 6-11 


NEW, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 3878) 


Tuesday, Sept. 13 at 8 (Subs: 8.15) Ist Mat. Thurs. at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 


by BERNARD SHAW 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 


The classified advertisement columns of the SATURDAY 

Review offer an excellent medium for disposing of old 

Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps and 
all articles of value. 

Prepaid rate one shilling and sixpence per line 

(minimum, three lines). 

Communications and postal orders to be sent to 

Advertisement Manager, SaturDAy Review, 18-20, York 

Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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The “Saturday Review” 


Suggesis This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of 
the Theatre, Film, and Wireless programmes, of the week.—Ep.] 


Next Week's Broadcasting 


The Promenade Concerts have now become a 
positive menace. Week after week they have been 
the only programmes which it is possible to recom- 
mend with any degree of confidence: for some 
considerable time the programme builders at Port- 
land Place have imagined that because they pro- 
vide one decent programme per diem nothing else 
matters. Next week is no exception to this com- 
fortable rule. There is, of course, a Promenade 
Concert every day, and there is positively nothing 
else of importance. To add to the confusion, the 
Theatre Orchestra has returned from holiday and 
will insist on broadcasting until the summer comes 
round again. In these circumstances it is danger- 
ous to select any particular programme as being 
worthy of attention. It is just possible that ‘‘ An 
Ideal Husband ”’ (Sept. 13th, 9.20 p.m., Regional, 
and Sept. 15th, 8 p.m., National) may be worth 
hearing, but it is not safe to prophesy. 


Something must be done about the so-called 
‘‘ light entertainment ’’ provided by the B.B¢. 
Last week we had the ‘‘ Oxford Blazers ”’ and the 
“White Coons.’”’ This week we have had 
‘* Hil-air-ity.”’ It would be difficult to say which 
was the most contemptible. Even that miserable 
specimen the “‘ ordinary listener ’’—as he is con. 
temptuously designated by the bright young 
pundits of the B.B.C.—has a certain amount of 
intelligence, and is not to be fobbed off with 
material which was old when the world was young, 
Some day it will dawn upon one of the least im. 
portant members of the Programme branch that 
licences are purchased in other places _ besides 
Hoxton and Chelsea, and that listeners are pot 
necessarily ‘‘ ordinary ’’ in the B.B.C. sens, 
Until that time the ‘*‘ Oxford Blazers,’’ the ‘* Whit, 
Coons ’’ (appearing next week again at grea 
expense), ‘‘ Hil-air-ity,”’ and Mr. Philip Ridgeway 
will presumably hold the day. 


Theatres and Films 


Theatres 


At Mrs. Beam’s. By Munro. 8.15. Thurs. and 
Sat., 2.30. Revival of Mr. Munro’s famous 
farce, with Miss Jean Cadell in her original 
part of ‘‘ Miss Shoe.’’ No sensible playgoer 
will miss this great performance in one of the 
funniest plays ever written by an English 
dramatist. Embassy (Swiss Cottage). 


The Way to the Stars. By Phillip Leaver. 8.40. 
Tues. and Fri., 2.30. Veronica, fascinated by 
a scallywag named Peter Destinn, decides to 
elope with him. Her lawful spouse, Paul 
Wagner Cartweel, eminent composer and 
reputably an intolerab!y temperamental and 
‘* exotic ’? character (though Mr. Leslie Banks 
portrayed him as a charming and quite normal 
Englishman), is exceedingly angry when he 
hears of this decision—the more so, as he 
learns it immediately after his important 
Queen’s Hall concert, from which his wife has 
tactlessly been absent in order to philander 
with her lover. The third act consists of a 
reconciliation-scene between the disillusioned 
wife and her all-the-time devoted husband. 
Written with alternating flippancy and old- 
style ‘‘ literary ’’ dialogue, and heavily padded 
with non-dramatic conversations, the virtues of 
this frequently dull piece are three or four 
amusing lines and the first-rate rumpus which 
concludes Act II. Apart from his failure to 


give Paul the ‘‘ tricks and mannerisms” 
which the text repeatedly ascribes to him, or 
indeed even to suggest the great musician, Mr. 
Banks gave a really magnificent _ theatrical 
performance. Wyndham’s. 


Films 


Bring ’em Back Alive. Wild animals in the 
Malayan jungle, but the commentary by Mr. 
Buck is tiresome. Tivoli. 

Thark. Another of the Aldwych farces. 
Lynn and Tom Walls. New Gallery. 

Congorilla. Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson’s latest 
picture. Taken in the Belgian Congo. 
Marble Arch Pavilion. 

As You Desire Me. Only for those who like Greta 
Garbo. Empire. 

Devil and the Deep. A good melodrama, with 
Charles Laughton, Tallulah Bankhead and 
Gary Cooper. Carlton. 

Love on Wheels. A comedy with music, directed 
by Mr. Saville, but it is only good in parts. 
Capitol. 

Lady and Gent. George Bancroft in his best pi¢ 
ture for some time. Plaza. 


Ralph 


General Releases 
Hell’s Divers. 


A thrilling aerial picture. 


two lines), in the Parish of St. Paul, a ae 


i i Tre CE 'UBLISHING Co., LTD. 
4, Saturday, September 10th, 193 


., 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi (Telephone: Temple Bar 3157, 


Press, Lrp., 9, St. Andrew Street, 
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